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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY CHARITIES. 


BY HOMER FOLKS, CHAIRMAN. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction has, up to 
this time, undoubtedly had far more influence in other directions 
than in the improvement of municipal charities. Upon legislation, 
the development of State institutions, the charity organization move- 
ment, and child-caring agencies, its influence has been powerful and 
continuous ; but upon the charities that are carried on by our great 
municipalities its influence has been, in comparison, feeble and in- 
termittent. Only a few mayors, commissioners of charities, or other 
officials in similar positions have been present at our meetings; and 
it is doubtful whether many of them have read our Proceedings. 
The few underlying principles of wise relief-giving, upon which the- 
members of this Conference may be said to have reached practically 
a consensus of opinion, have been to most of them merely the for- 
mulz of theorists or the ideals of well-meaning but impracticable 
visionaries. 

The Conference has taken up the subject of municipal charities 
only semi-occasionally, and then as though conscious that vague 
but formidable difficulties lay in the path of any improvement. 
Once only, prior to 1896, did we have a committee on the specific 
subject of municipal charities. The report of that committee, pre- 
pared by its chairman, Hon. Seth Low, and submitted at Buffalo in 
1888, just ten years ago, is one of the most valuable papers in the 
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literature of the Conference. The subject was taken up again in 
1896, and important papers on various phases of city and county 
relief were presented at Grand Rapids and at Toronto. 

Three topics were assigned to the present Committee,— Municipal 
Charities, County Charities, and Public Outdoor Relief. The twenty- 
five volumes recording the history of this Conference include many 
thoughtful papers upon Outdoor Relief. It is doubtful whether we 
could at present contribute anything new or of special interest on 
this topic. County Charities have also been given due consideration. 
It has seemed fitting, meeting as we do in the largest city in the 
land, to devote this report specifically to the subject of Municipal 
Charities. 

A report upon the administration of charity in the seventy-three 
cities in the United States which had more than forty thousand in- 
habitants in 1890 has been prepared, and is submitted herewith. It 
states briefly the extent to which each city undertakes to relieve its 
poor; what the city does for the insane, for children, for casual 
lodgers, and for other classes of dependants. It is submitted in the 
hope that it affords the data for the beginning of a comparative 
study of municipal charities in the United States. 

As one reads this report, his attention is at once drawn to the fact 
that in New England, where the township system of local govern- 
ment has prevailed, the relief of the poor has been made a function 
of each municipality as soon as the growing community cut loose 
from the township. The New England cities generally make some 
provision for all the different classes of dependants. In the Central 
and Western States, however, where the county system has prevailed, 
cities have grown into the first rank without taking upon themselves 
the management of charitable institutions. In these States, so far 
as poorhouses, public hospitals, and insane asylums are concerned, 
the cities have generally remained simply parts of counties. This is 
still the case with the second largest city in the country. There are 
no municipal charities in Chicago. Cook County manages the alms- 
house, hospital, and insane asylum to which the public dependants 
from Chicago are sent, and also distributes outdoor relief in the city 
of Chicago. Outdoor relief, however, usually has not been a county 
matter; and the cities of the Central and Western States generally 
have their own overseers of the poor, elected or appointed as distinctly 
municipal officers, to distribute temporary relief or commit to institu- 
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tions. Taking the first ten cities in order of size in 1890, eight 
manage their own charities, while two, Chicago and Buffalo, are 
simply parts of counties. Of the second ten cities, five manage 
their own charities, and five are parts of the counties in which they 
are situated. 

Cities of the first rank, except as above noted, as they have out- 
grown the township and have approached the county in population 
and influence, have established their own institutions for the care 
of the sick, insane, and destitute,— both children and adults. The 
department of charities has taken its place by the side of the fire, 
police, health, public works, and other municipal departments. In 
recent years there has been a strong tendency for the State to relieve 
both cities and counties of two classes of dependants, each of which 
has special claim upon the protection and care of the commonwealth, 
—the children and the insane. Several States have adopted an 
exclusive State system for the care of destitute children; and a larger 
number have gradually approached a system of State care for the 
insane, often requiring the county or city to support the insane in 
State institutions. 

So far as charity has become a distinctly municipal undertaking, 
it has shared the general character of the administration of the mu- 
nicipality. The cities that have been notorious for inefficiency and 
corruption have had corrupt and inefficient departments of char- 
ities, and untold sufferings have thus been inflicted upon the recipi- 
ents of so-called public charity, which in some cases might more 
truly have been called public cruelty. It might be thought that the 
charities department would be exempt, even in such cities, from the 
evils that have fastened upon other departments ; but there is no evi- 
dence that such is the case. Some of the darkest chapters of munici- 
pal misrule in Philadelphia were connected with the almshouse and 
hospital. The scandals connected with the King’s County (New 
York) Asylums for the Insane are still fresh in mind. While these 
conspicuous instances of theft of public money, appropriated for the 
care of the sick, attracted wide-spread attention, it is to be feared 
that a more serious evil — suffering unrelieved, if not aggravated, by 
neglect—has been far more common. Probably no one seriously 
disputes Bryce’s saying, that the government of cities is the one con- 
spicuous failure of the United States. Nor will those who are 
acquainted with both city and State charities hesitate to affirm the 
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great superiority of the latter. The greater part of Mr. Low’s report 
upon municipal charities in 1888 was devoted to an explanation as 
to why city and county charities were inferior to those of the State. 
He advanced four reasons, — inferior classification, less adequate ap- 
propriations, government by committees of boards of supervisors 
instead of by independent boards of trustees, and greater interfer- 
ence by partisan politics. ‘The members of this Conference do not 
need, however, to go to Bryce or other students of municipal gov- 
ernment for information as to municipal charities. From what our 
eyes, ears, and noses have told us, we know that city charities 
range in character from good to very bad, and that the number of 
the bad is discouragingly large. 

But, if municipal charities have shared in the evils of our cities, 
they also share in that wonderful revival of interest in city govern- 
ment which we have witnessed in the last few years. In several 
cities this has passed beyond the realm of discussion, and compre- 
hensive movements for the organization of municipal charities upon 
a more rational basis have been carried to success. The charities of 
New York City and of Boston have recently been reorganized. Bal- 
timore secures notable improvements in the provisions of her new 
charter, taking effect Jan. 1, 1900, which relate to charities. 

In one respect, at least, there is uniformity in these movements. 
Everywhere the tendency is toward a differentiation of the different 
classes cared for at public expense, and the placing of each distinct 
class under the management of a separate official responsibility. 
The lack cf classification, one of the evils pointed out in 1888, is 
being corrected. The destitute, the insane, and the criminal are 
the three generally recognized classes of public dependants. Dur- 
ing the past three years New York City has made an absolute divi- 
sion of these three classes. In the place of its former Department 
of Charities and Correction, it has a Department of Public Chari- 
ties and a Department of Correction, and has turned over its insane 
to the care of the State. More recently Boston has adopted a 
somewhat similar plan, but has carried the subdivision still farther. 
It has five departments,— for adult paupers, for destitute children, 
for the insane, for criminals, and a separate department for investi- 
gation, registration, etc. The City Hospital of Boston, it is to be 
remembered, has long been under an administration entirely sepa- 
rate from that of the Almshouse; and they are thoroughly disso- 
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ciated in the public mind. Chicago, or rather Cook County, as we 
have already seen, has its Almshouse, Insane Asylum, and County 
Hospital under one management, and, as if that were not bad 
enough, asks the same Board of Commissioners to build roads and 
bridges and to perform other important duties. 

As to what constitutes the most efficient governing authority of 
a charities department, there are two distinct tendencies,— one look- 
ing toward administration by a board of unpaid trustees, from five 
to nine in number, similar to boards of trustees of State institutions ; 
the other looking toward a concentration of responsibility in the 
hands of one, or at most three, salaried commissioners, bringing 
this department into line with most other city departments. Phila- 
delphia, with its board of five unpaid commissioners, Boston with its 
three boards each of seven unpaid trustees, Baltimore with its newly 
authorized board of nine unpaid supervisors of charities, and San 
Francisco with its unpaid health department in charge of its chari- 
ties, have chosen the former of these two plans. New York with 
its three salaried commissioners with separate and sharply defined 
administrative jurisdiction in different boroughs, St. Louis with its 
four charitable institutions under the control of a salaried health 
commissioner, and Cleveland with its salaried director of charities 
and correction, have chosen the latter plan. 

Each of the two plans has its evident advantages and its peculiar 
dangers. Either plan will secure good results if administered by 
persons of character and intelligence who have knowledge of, and 
interest in, the subject of charity. Either plan will fail miserably in 
the hands of incompetent, indifferent, or dishonest administrators. 
The merit of either plan lies largely in its influence upon the char- 
acter of the appointments that are likely to be made under it. 

One very important advantage claimed for the unpaid board of 
trustees is that it lessens the probability of partizan appoint- 
ments. If the unpaid board were certain to accomplish this result, 
there could be no doubt as to its desirability. Experience has 
shown, however, that unpaid boards have not always proved a sure 
means of escape from the spoils system. There have been unpaid 
boards of trustees that were neither wise, high-minded, nor non- 
partisan. In fact, of all administrations, that of an unpaid committee 
or board composed of party workers whose political service had to 
receive some slight recognition, is the weakest, flabbiest, and least 
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effective. Accepting the positions for the patronage and public no- 
tice involved, such appointees, receiving no salary, do not often feel 
called upon to give much service in return. 

But, while the unpaid board does not offer a sure means of escape 
from politics, it probably does make good appointments more proba- 
ble. A few administrations are so hopelessly political that they will 
appoint none but party workers even to unpaid places. A few mayors 
there are (may their tribe increase !) who will appoint the best men to 
either unpaid or paid positions. Between these two extremes there 
are doubtless many appointing powers who would feel that they could 
safely appoint persons of special fitness to unpaid positions, but who 
would fear that they could not make a satisfactory explanation to the 
party leaders if the positions carried salaries. Another advantage of 
the unpaid board is its presumably wider knowledge and greater 
wisdom in passing upon the delicate and complicated questions 
involved in the administration of charity. 

The dangers of the unpaid board arise from a division of responsi- 
bility, which too frequently leads to inaction or to hesitation and 
half-way measures. ‘There is also a very real danger of placing in 
the hands of volunteers duties more arduous and exacting than 
they can be expected to perform for any considerable period of time. 

The advantages of. concentrating power and responsibility in the 
hands of one salaried official are evidently promptness and the op- 
portunity for executive ability to reap its full fruition without let or 
hindrance. ‘The plan is in line with the general system of municipal 
government in this country, so far as we have any system, though 
directly opposed to that of Great Britain and the Continental cities. 
In our cities we have freely abolished boards and committees, have 
curtailed the powers of boards of aldermen and common councils 
as to appointment and confirmation of heads of departments, and 
have concentrated responsibility in the hands of a mayor and his 
appointees. It may be a mistake; but it has been our general pol- 
icy up to this time. It frankly accepts the risks of partisan ap- 
pointments, and relies for its ultimate success upon the virtue of 
holding the one responsible official face to face with his responsibil- 
ity from day to day, week to week, and month to month, 

The practical operations of the plan adopted by New York in 
1895, and of that adopted by Boston in 1897, will be watched with 
very great interest, and may afford data for a more definite conclu- 
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sion than can now be reached as to their comparative merits. For 
the present we may profitably withhold decision, and each use his 
best efforts to make the system under which he finds himself work- 
ing bear its best fruits. 

It would be easy, however, to lay too much emphasis upon the 
particular form of organization of the department and too little upon 
the extent of public interest in its work. The recent reorganizations 
in Boston and New York have led to many desirable results; but is 
this not due in some measure to an increased public interest aroused 
in the process of securing the legislative reforms and resulting in a 
more general willingness to give personal service to public institutions ? 
In fact, almost any change that is brought about by an enlightened 
public sentiment, breaking through the force of tradition and prece- 
dent, is bound to be beneficial. Whatever makes the community 
better informed about a municipal department makes that commu- 
nity more exacting in its demands and more willing to approve lib- 
eral expenditures. However much municipal charities have suffered 
from poor organization, from the commingling of diverse and unre- 
lated interests, they have suffered most of all from lack of a wide- 
spread, intelligent, earnest, persistent, wisely directed public senti- 
ment. 

We come back finally, therefore, to those intangible realities 
which supply the motives of human conduct, and plead for a larger. 
measure of sentiment, and a more general interest in and devotion to 
the public charities. Regretting the need of almshouses and hospitals, 
sorry that the occasion ever comes for making them larger, we may 
and should take pride in their adaptation to the relief of human 
suffering, in the perfection of their organization, and in the union 
of humanity and efficiency in their administration. The buildings 
should not be extravagant; but, from attic to cellar, they should be 
models of cleanliness and order. The grounds should be kept 
attractive. 

But the care shown by buildings and grounds should be simply an 
indication of the presence of that which is infinitely more important, 
—a prompt, never-ceasing, and intelligent application of every re- 
source afforded by medicine, hygiene, nursing, and personal atten- 
tion to the particular needs of each patient, from the moment of 
his admission until his discharge. In short, from the highest official 
to the lowest there should be a recognition of the individuality of 
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each patient, and an honest pride in standing as the representative 
of a great city in the execution of its purpose to relieve the needs of 
its humblest citizens. Such a charities department, which relieved 
the sufferings of those who came into its charge as promptly and 
certainly as our fire departments do their work, would set a much- 
needed example to private charities, would stimulate civic pride, and 
would be held in honor by a grateful community. 

The measure of our pride in the well-being of public charities 
should, however, be the measure also of our shame and self-reproach 
when they fail to reach their proper standards; and that shame and 
self-reproach should be so real and so enduring as to elicit in their 
behalf an earnestness of effort, a sacrifice of individual interest, a 
determination, and a true patriotism akin to that which answers the 
President’s call as he summons the strong sons of America to the 
relief of the suffering sons of Cuba. 


MUNICIPAL CHARITIES 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


An AccounT OF THE CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES OF THE 73 CITIES IN THE 
Unirep Srares HAVING A PopULATION OF MORE THAN 
40,000 IN 189g0,.* 


Notre.— The following report upon municipal charities in the 
United States was prepared for the Committee on Municipal and 
County Charities of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection for 1898. 

Through the kindness of the State Charities Aid Association of 
New York the information was collected through its office; and the 
work of compilation has been largely done by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association, Miss M. V. Clark. <A series of questions 
was sent to each city, either to some official or to some citizen 
known to be familiar with the charitable work of the city. After the 
answers were received, the information was embodied in a brief 
statement, which was submitted to the original authority for revision 
and verification. The cities are arranged in the order of their size 
in 1890. It is possible that, in compiling information from so many 
sources, minor errors have been made; but it is believed that the 
report is substantially accurate and reasonably complete. 


Homer Fouks, Chairman. 
New York City, May, 1898. 


* The population given for 1890 for each of the following cities is taken from the census for 1890. 
The estimated population for 1898 is taken from estimates furnished to the World Almanac by 
the mayors of the respective cities. 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Population, 1890: New York, 1,515,301; Brooklyn, 806,343; Richmond County, 
51,693; Queens County, exclusive of North Hempstead and Oyster Bay, 
106,055; total, 2,479,392. Estimated, 1898, 3,350,000. 


The public charities of New York City are administered by the 
Board of Public Charities, composed of three salaried commissioners 
appointed by the mayor, and holding office for six years, unless 
sooner removed. ‘They are subject to removal by the mayor during 
the first six months of his term of office, but after that date can be 
removed only for cause, upon charges preferred and after opportu- 
nity to be heard, and on the written approval of the governor. 

The three commissioners have exclusive administrative jurisdic- 
tion in different boroughs, one in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx (the former New York City), one in the boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, and one in the borough of Richmond (Staten 
Island). Each commissioner has charge over the public charities in 
the boroughs for which he is appointed, and has the sole power to 
appoint and remove his subordinate officers. 

The public charities in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
include three small reception hospitals,— Gouverneur, Harlem, and 
Fordham,— located in the city proper; three large general hos- 
pitals,—Bellevue Hospital at 26th Street and East River, the 
City Hospital on the southern end of Blackwell’s Island, and the 
Metropolitan Hospital near the northern end of Blackwell’s Island; 
the Almshouse (on Blackwell’s Island), which includes several hos- 
pitals for chronic diseases; and a series of Infants’ and Children’s 
Hospitals and Asylums for the Feeble-minded on Randall’s Island. 

In the borough of Brooklyn are located the former Kings County 
Almshouse and Hospital, and in the borough of Richmond the 
Richmond County Almshouse. There are no public charities 
located in the borough of Queens. 

The census of these institutions, counting inmates only, on 
Oct. 1, 1897, was as follows : — 
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The total appropriations for these institutions for 1898 were as 
follows :— 


Boroughs of Manhattan andthe Bronx. . . . . . . . $1,354,008 
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The hospitals for contagious diseases are under the control of the 
Department of Public Health. 

The Charities Commissioners of the former New York City did 
not distribute outdoor relief after 1876, except that a certain amount 
of coal was distributed every winter, and a per capita allowance 
was given, under a special statute, to the adult blind. Brooklyn 
ceased to give outdoor relief in 1878. In Richmond and Queens 
Counties outdoor relief was distributed to a considerable extent up 
to the time of the creation of the present city of New York, Jan. 1, 
1898. The new charter states that no commissioner shall dispense 
any form of outdoor relief except as specifically provided by the 
charter, and the only specific provision is for the distribution of 
money to the adult blind and for the transportation of non-resi- 
dents. 

The general policy of the city in regard to destitute, neglected, 
and wayward children is to send them to institutions under private 
control, paying a per capita allowance, usually $2 per week, for their 
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support. There are twenty-five such institutions located in, or re- 
ceiving children from, the former city of New York, now the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. In these institutions the city 
supports an average number of about 15,000 children, paying for 
their support a total of about $1,600,000, per year. The children, 
if over two years of age, are in most cases committed by magistrates. 
The period of detention is determined by the institutions, although 
under the Rules established by the State Board of Charities, the 
Commissioner of Public Charities can discontinue the payment of 
public funds. A similar plan for the care of destitute children pre- 
vails in the borough of Brooklyn. In the borough of Richmond, 
since the passage of the law in 1875 requiring the removal of 
children from almshouses, destitute children have been boarded in 
private families, under the oversight of members of the local com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid Association. The number of 
children boarded in families averages about 75. Many of the chil- 
dren are placed in free homes. In the borough of Queens, destitute 
children were, prior to Jan. 1, 1898, boarded in families by the 
town Overseers of the Poor; and the plan is being continued in that 
borough by the Commissioner of Public Charities for the boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens. The children at board number about 30. 

The city has for two years maintained a municipal lodging-house 
on First Avenue near 23d Street. Previous to March, 1896, per- 
sons applying for temporary lodging were received in the police 
stations, and also in small lodging-rooms in the basement of Belle- 
vue Hospital, and, when this became full, the overflow was sent to 
the Dock House near the hospital at the foot of East 26th Street. 
Each lodger undergoes a medical examination, is given a bath and a 
clean bed, and his clothing is fumigated. Inquiries are made as to 
the circumstances of lodgers; and those who seem to be confirmed 
vagrants are taken before magistrates, who generally commit them to 
the Workhouse. 

The correctional institutions throughout the present New York 
City (except the four county jails) are under the Department of Cor- 
rection, at the head of which is one salaried commissioner appointed 
for a term of six years. This department includes the city prison 
known as the “Tombs,” five district prisons, the New York County 
Penitentiary, the Kings County Penitentiary, and the New York City 
Workhouse. 
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All the dependent insane in the State of New York are maintained 
by the State in State Hospitals, of which there are at present 12, in- 
cluding the Collins State Homceopathic Hospital, which is not yet 
opened for patients, and the Matteawan State Hospital for Insane 
Criminals. These Hospitals contained on Oct. 1, 1897, 20,843 
patients, 632 of whom were at Matteawan. They are controlled 
by unpaid boards of managers, of seven members each, appointed 
by the governor, and are under the supervisory control of the State 
Commission in Lunacy, a paid body of three members also ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the consent of the Senate, and holding 
office for six years. The dependent insane of New York City are 
for the most part maintained at the Manhattan and the Long Island 
State Hospitals, which together accommodate about half the depend- 
ent insane in the State. 

(For further information concerning the public charities of New 
York City, consult the printed annual reports of the Department of 
Public Charities and Correction (last issued *in 1893) or the annual 
reports of the New York County Visiting Committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
. Population, 1890, 1,099,850. Estimated, 1898, 1,800,000. 


The county of Cook, not the city of Chicago, is the unit in the 
administration of charity. ‘The county includes the city and consid- 
erable outlying territory. ‘The County Board of fifteen salaried com- 
missioners manages the charitable institutions through officials ap- 
pointed by the president of the board. These officials are the 
superintendent of the Cook County Infirmary (Almshouse) and In- 
sane Asylum, the warden of the Cook County Hospital, and the 
county agent for outdoor relief. Their term of office is one year; 
but, as the term of the commissioners is two years, the heads of insti- 
tutions are generally appointed for a second term. The fifteen com- 
missioners all go out of office at the same time. The county owns 
and controls the above-mentioned institutions and the office of 
the county agent for outdoor relief. The expenditures for 1897 
amounted to $718,872, divided as follows : — 
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Cost of County Institutions for 1897. 
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PROS QHAN Ta eg Pie iy es Pa le aT OR ot eg ae ie ot BO 
3,822 


The county of Cook contributed lump sums as follows to indus- 
trial schools : — 


St. Mary’s School for Boys (R. CC.) . . .. cr) E2000 

Illinois Agricultural and Manual Training School ie Boys 
(non-sectarian). . partes os y= FBZOOO 
Chicago Industrial Spain School ie Girls (R. C. ." Porte we OOOO 
Illinois Industrial School for Girls (non-sectarian) . . . . . 10,000 
$44,000 


The city of Chicago contributed $3,024, being one-half of the 
amount received from fines for certain offences, in 1897, to the 
maintenance of three private charitable institutions, and also con- 
tributed $12,000 to an infants’ hospital, known as St. Vincent’s 
Orphan Asylum. 

The city of Chicago does not give outdoor relief, but the county 
of Cook distributed $136,200 in Chicago in 1897. The city does 
not maintain a lodging-house. Homeless persons who apply to the 
city for temporary lodging are allowed to sleep in police stations, 
The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are both ad- 
ministered by the Cook County Commissioners, who control the jail 
through the sheriff. 

The insane are both a State and a county charge. Counties are 
allowed their quota at the State Hospitals, but, when required, must 
retain or take back chronic cases, to make room in State Hospitals 
for recent cases. . 

The city maintains no charitable institutions for children. The 
number of children cared for or disposed of through the police de- 
partment in 1897 was as follows : — 
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Infants:sent.to St.-Vincent’s-Orphan: Asylum. ec ipie e n s 47 
s sc O86? MOUNCMIOS, LOUIE Pre Cmte Ya, red nak Aah Pa eran a 3 
Wilgpbaithes atid Aeterna ty cgni se se ar te eae Rees ee 
PLUMANE SOCIEEY we fier AE ep ke ak sen eee 67 
Destitute children for whom homes were found . .... .. 17 
us = sent-to Home: ofjthewriendless : 40° 2. a A. 77 
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(For further information concerning the public charities of Chi- 
cago, consult article on “The Cook County Charities,” by Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, member of State Board of Charities, in “ Hull House 
Maps and Papers,” pp. 143-161.) 


PHILADELIHIA, “PA. 
Population, 1890, 1,046,964. Estimated, 1898, 1,250,000. 


The administration of charity in Philadelphia proper (the poor 
district of Blockley) is separate from that in a few outlying districts 
of the consolidated city, which is coextensive with the county. The 
Department of Charities and Correction which has charge of the re- 
lief of the poor in the city of Philadelphia proper is an unpaid body 
composed of five directors appointed by the mayor for five years. 
The Bureau of Charities is composed of the president of the depart- 
ment and two directors, and the Bureau of Correction is also com- 
posed of the president and two directors. 

The charitable institutions owned, supported, and managed en 
tirely by the city, the number of their inmates on Jan. 1, 1898, and 
the expense of maintaining them during the year 1897 are given as 
follows : — 


Philadelphia Almshouse and Hospital . . . . 4,068 $503,127.01 
House of Correction (semi-penal). . . . . . 1,611 229,563.60 
Municipal Hospital for Contagious Diseases . . 173 75,134-69 


5,952 $807,825.30 


The city makes per capita contributions, which in 1897 amounted 
to $142,675.19, to the following private charitable institutions and 
societies : — 
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The House of Refuge. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory. 

Training School for Feeble-minded Children at Elwyn. 
Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men. 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Charity Organization Society (for Wayfarers’ Lodge). 
Northern Home for Friendless Children. 

St. John’s Asylum. 

St. Vincent’s Home. 

Catholic Home for Girls. 

Home for Destitute Colored Children. 


The city gives outdoor relief only in the form of free medical 
treatment. The amount expended during 1897 was $12,000 for the 
salaries of doctors and $6,250 for medicines. 

The city does not maintain a lodging-house. Homeless persons 
who apply to the city for temporary lodging are supplied with 
tickets valued at 18 cents each, which entitle them to two meals, 
lodging, and bath at the Wayfarers’ Lodges, under the care of the 
Charity Organization Society. ‘Three hours’ work in the wood-yards 
connected with the lodges is required of each lodger. ‘The city 
pays the society for these tickets, and expended for them in the 
year 1897 $1,000. 

The insane are a State and county charge. The county shares 
about equally with the State the expense of the maintenance of each 
insane person. On Jan. 1, 1898, there were 1,243 insane _per- 
sons in the Philadelphia Almshouse and Hospital, and 1,733 from 
Philadelphia in the State asylums at Norristown, Danville, Harris- 
burg, and Wernersville. 

The city maintains no institutions for children under its immediate 
control except a temporary home in connection with the Almshouse, 
in which, however, children can be kept only sixty days. Provision 
is also made for foundlings and sick children in the Philadelphia 
Hospital. In the Almshouse and Hospital there were 114 children 
on Jan. 1,-1898. On the same date the number of children sup- 
ported by the city in private institutions was 349. The State makes 
appropriations in gross amounts to several private institutions, 
which receive children from the city. 

In 1897 the city placed 13 children in free family homes and 71 
in families at board, under the care of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, which is, in effect, the agent of the city in its care of 
destitute children. 
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During 1897 the city cared for 51 foundlings and abandoned 
children. Such children are sent to the Nursery Ward of the Phila- 
delphia Almshouse and Hospital, under the care of the Training 
School for Nurses, and, when a few months old, are placed in board- , 
ing homes with country families through the Children’s Aid Society.. 
A large majority of these children survive. 

Prior to the consolidation of the city of Philadelphia in 1854 the 
cost of maintaining the poor was a financial matter, to be adjusted 
by the guardians in their respective wards. By the terms of the 
Consolidation Act the independent status of the Poor Districts of 
Germantown, Holmesburg (Oxford and Lower Dublin), Roxbor-- 
ough, Byberry, and Bristol, was not disturbed, nor were they put 
under the charge of the Department of Charities and Correction, 
when this department was established by the Bullitt Bill in 1885. 
‘These districts, therefore, though a part of the city, elect their own 
poor directors, levy a tax for the support of their own poor, and 
transact all business connected with their system of poor relief. 
The first three maintain almshouses, to two of which poor-farms are 
attached. ‘They all give outdoor relief, and expend something an- 
nually for the support of insane or other individuals in State or pri- 
vate institutions. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Population, 1890, 451,770. Estimated, 1898, 650,000. 


All the city institutions of St. Louis, including both charitable and 
correctional, public and private, are under the “general visitorial 
supervision” of a Board of Commissioners on Charitable Institu- 
tions, an unpaid body composed of five members appointed for four 
years by the mayor, subject to confirmation by the council. The 
direct control of the institutions is separate. The four public char- 
itable institutions are under the Health Commissioner. ‘The Work- 
house is under the Board of Public Improvements. The House of 
Refuge and Correction for Children, which is both charitable and 
correctional, is administered by a board of managers appointed by 
the mayor. The superintendents of public charitable institutions 
are appointed by the mayor, subject to confirmation by the council. 
Their term of office is four years. The names of these institutions 
and their census on Jan. 1, 1898, are as follows : — 
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2,906 


The expense of maintaining these institutions during the fiscal 
year ending April 1, 1897, was $474,236.46. 

The only contributions which the city makes to private institu- 
tions are for the care of foundlings. During the year ending April 
1, 1897, $16,199.99 was given by the city, at the rate of $12 a month 
for each child up to the age of three years, to the following 
institutions : — 


3ethesda Foundlings’ Home. 
St. Louis Colored Orphans’ Home. 
St. Ann’s Widows’ Home, Lying-in Hospital, and Foundlings’ Asylum. 


Outdoor relief is given by the mayor, but only to a very limited 
extent. The amount given cannot be ascertained because the 
mayor gives this relief out of his contingent fund, and no separate 
account is kept. The only other form of outdoor relief is medical 
relief, given through the city dispensary. The city does not main- 
tain a lodging-house. In cases where the city furnishes temporary 
lodging to homeless persons, it is done at police station houses. 

The insane are a city charge, as the city of St. Louis is not in- 
cluded in a county. There are 1,332 insane persons, of whom 496 
are in the insane asylum and 835 in the poorhouse. 

The city maintains for children an institution called the House 
of Refuge and Correction. ‘The class of children received are or- 
phans, neglected and abandoned children, incorrigibles, and juve- 
nile criminals. There were 354 inmates on Jan. 1, 1898; and the 
expense of maintaining it for the fiscal year ending April 1, 1897, was 
$47,652.68. ‘The only children supported at public expense in pri- 
vate institutions are foundlings, of whom there were 106 on April 1, 
1898. The three institutions which care for the city’s foundlings 
cared for 352 babies under three years of age during the year 1897. 
Of these, 157 died, 55 were adopted, and 25 were reclaimed by 
parents or other relatives. One of these institutions, St. Ann’s 
Asylum, boards-out a few children with wet-nurses. The House 
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of Refuge sends out a few of its children to free homes, but this 
method has proved unsatisfactory through lack of proper care in 
placing-out, and lack of supervision of the homes in which children 
were placed. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 448,477. Estimated, 1898, 550,000. 


The institutions for the care of the poor and the insane of the city 
of Boston are under the control of three boards, composed of seven 
officials each. ‘These are the Pauper Institutions Trustees, the 
Trustees for Children, and the Insane Hospital Trustees. ‘The 
Overseers of the Poor, twelve persons, have charge of outdoor re- 
lief. These thirty-three officials are appointed by the mayor. In 
the case of the Overseers of the Poor the appointments require con- 
firmation by the board of aldermen. The term of office of the 
members of the three Boards of Trustees is five years; that of the 
Overseers of the Poor, three years. The charitable institutions 
owned and controlled by the city with their census on Jan. 1, 1898, 
and the cost of their maintenance for the year ending Feb. 1, 1898, 
are as follows : — 


a No. of Cost 
Institutions. Inmates. Sor Year. 
Boston Insane Hospital, Austin Farm . ... . 338 $69,582.44 
es ss Pierce Ranaieo ts." ks cays eset 178 47,021.21 
Boston Almshouse, Charlestown Almshouse . . . 137 14,165.06 
Long Island Almshouse . . . 828 84,097.74 
Marcella Street Home (children), ie ee a 461* 44,879.97 
iia ceaosyaiball s 48 cada Peet awl toee leks Pea Dae 672 192,481.32 
Parental School (Gorrectional). 1-0... 0 Fs etre 165 22,997.88 
House of Reformation (correctional). . . . . . 158 27,265.36 
‘Temporary -Home:(women) fo. yc. ews gereas as ne 26 5,744.46 
Waytfarers’: Lodge \arny. eo. ioe ete tee Sons en 41 8,427.06 
Smiall-pox Hospital:“c.n:sa ee ete eat y ee ee fo) 
Galloupe’s Island (quarantine)... . . . . . i 


The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions or societies, except to furnish quarters in the 
Charity Building free of rent to a number of private charitable 
societies. The maintenance of this building is included in out-door 


* About two-thirds of these children were out at board in family homes. 
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relief. The amount spent by the city for outdoor relief in 1897 was 
$116,722.19 

The city maintains two lodging-houses, the Temporary Home for 
Women and Children, established in May, 1862, and the Lodge for 
Wayfarers, established in January, 1879. The correctional institu- 
tions for adults (two houses of correction and a county jail) are 
under the direction of one Penal Institutions Commissioner. 

The insane are a city charge. They were distributed on Jan. 1, 
1898, as follows : — 


Danvers: bunaticitospitalwrivt Sav caso 3a es 70 
PACA VAM AWC HORDICAL gos re ae me he Sieg ee worse gl 
Wiorcester- Lunatic sbtospitalis ~) 2.5.0 a) We eke 1. pan Soe 96 
Weotcestersinsane ey uitioad.crste Acagi sl ceed hae een eee an LenS 
Westborousn, Insane Tospital\ csi begs ean ea aS 
Northampton lunatic bospital so os nk Sis ov wn ete I 
Lepkovuly Tnbae-Asylani: % 255 6 A iS ops sa 75 
Bridgewater Insane Asylum 9.0000. a ee 2 
Medfield Insane Asylum . . . Ging owt ont ae 
Boston Insane Hospital (not all facet sity singel er eee mes 4 1) 
insane Boarders’ -veaice ats seg ne we og pee es 34 
Frsanéein Almstionges ces sate oe a tet as ead 23 -1,449 


In addition to the above there are in 


HHospital-Cottagesr(epilepiics): ste ios Pe seo Nee! Bs 12 
Hospital for Inebriates (dipsomaniacs) . . .... . 67 
Schoo ktore bee bre-MrnGe” 9" sac fo ee Oe Sees wa ee De 88 167 


The city maintains institutions for children, which care for the 
dependent, the neglected, truants, and juvenile offenders. The 
Marcella Street Home had in its charge on Jan. 1, 1898, 461 chil- 
dren, about two-thirds of whom were out at board in family homes, 
During 1897 there were but 2 deaths among the children. The 
two correctional institutions for children are the Parental School 
and the House of Reformation. 

There were 27 children who were being supported at the expense 
of the city in semi-private institutions on Jan. 1, 1898. These were 
at the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded, which is partly 
supported by the State, and has six trustees appointed by the gov- 
ernor, and at the Perkins Institute for the Blind, which receives 
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grants from the State, and has four trustees appointed by the gov- 
ernor, and at the Kindergarten for the Blind. 

In 1897 the city placed 68 children in free family homes and 294 
in boarding homes. 

Foundlings and abandoned babies are wards of the State. They 
are taken at once to the City Temporary Home for Women, and 
immediately put under the care of the State, which boards them 
with country families. The number of foundlings admitted to the 
home in 1897 was 14. 

The City Hospital of Boston accommodates about 500 patients. 
It is managed by an unpaid board of five trustees appointed by the 
mayor, subject to confirmation by the Board of Aldermen. One 
citizen at large serves five years. The trustees appoint the super- 
intendent, physicians and surgeons, and other officers. The legal 
claim of each patient is investigated; and the patient or his friends, 
when able, the town or city where he has a settlement, or the State, 
is required to pay for his board. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Population, 1890, 434,439. Estimated, 1898, 625,270. 


The new city charter, adopted in March, which goes into effect as 
a whole on Jan. 1, 1900, places the care of all poor, insane, etc., out- 
side the City Almshouse, on a per capita basis, with Supervisors of 
City Charities to accept charges on the city and supervise their 
care, wherever they are placed. These officials are appointed by 
the mayor, subject to confirmation by the city council. They are 
nine in number, and their term of office is six years, three going 
out every other year. They are not paid, but have a paid secretary. 
They replace the present Trustees of the Poor, seven in number, 
whose term of office is two years. 

The only charitable institution owned and maintained by the city 
is the Almshouse, which includes hospital and insane departments. 
This will be under the care of the Supervisors of City Charities. 
The expense of maintaining this institution during the year 1897 
was $105,000. This includes some permanent improvements of 
buildings. The number of inmates Jan. 1, 1898, was 1,342. 

The city contributed in 1897, under nominal contracts, to the 
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maintenance of private charitable institutions and societies as 
follows : — 


12 institutions for children, including 3 for colored children $35,175 


G Ticapitalle 3 o's* a Met eerg es nx ate le > eee ee tee! - OO fabemt) 
25) GiORANIOS os = Cras Dada ois kal ag. Sansa + (24,2 1 gs000 Aappropriated) 
$106,775 


Money was appropriated also to insane hospitals and some other 
institutions. The contribution is nominally per capita, but actually, 
except in the case of hospitals, a lump sum. 

The total appropriation for ‘“‘city poor” during 1897 was $383,- 
250. This included $66,200 for reformatories, $88,100 for insane 
at hospitals, $500 for the deaf and dumb, making a net amount for 
poor persons proper of $228,450. 

The city does not maintain a lodging-house ; and homeless persons 
who apply to the city for temporary lodging are generally sent to the 
Almshouse, when not able-bodied, and otherwise to the Friendly 
Inn, a private corporation to which the city gives $1,000 a year 
under a nominal contract. The Jnn requires work in the wood-yard 
of each applicant for lodgings. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are admin- 
istered by separate authorities. The insane are partly a city and 
partly a State charge, but the tendency is toward State care. They 
have been cared for at the insane department of the Almshouse, at 
the First State Hospital, at the Second State Hospital, and at a hos- 
pital under the Sisters of Charity. Appropriations to these institu- 
tions for 1897 were as follows : — 


Mowe wirstrotatest ospital = inset imedrone cpg ies <-52) evtebves en pa LOO 
To the Second State hospital . . - . Sic (ih en 2,500 
To the Hospital under the Sisters of Charity. Stat Hie Someta 2,500 

$37,500 


This year the appropriation to the Second State Hospital will be 
much increased. 

The city maintains no institutions for children under its immediate 
control. Over 400 children are supported by the city in private in- 
stitutions. The city places no children directly in family homes, 
and does not care directly for foundlings and abandoned or orphan 
babies. The new charter gives to the Supervisors of City Charities 
considerable power of supervision and control over children who are 
city charges. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Population, 1890, 298,997. Estimated, 1898, 350,000. 


The Board of Health, an unpaid body, appointed by the governor 
for a term of four years, has charge of the institutions for the care 
of the poor. The cost of maintaining these institutions for the year 
1897, and the number of inmates Jan. 1, 1898, were as follows : — 


Almshouse . . . Pee abe me agPaT eS ced 996 $74,654.00 
City and County Hospital: Bae ee 504 82,809.12 
Pestroune (20: epene 9 0 SES a IG) en 23 3540-33 


1,523 $161,003.45 


During 1897 the city contributed in per capita amounts the follow- 
ing sums to the following private institutions : — 


Magdalen Asylum . . . SRR thar Pea neh ee EMR Lei aia So hy a A Bi t0) 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid cee. 4 Soya cima ae EALS Peds satan oie aos) 
$20,639.50 


Also for insubordinates at the State Reform Schools at Whittier 
and Ione as follows :— 


Maintenance of pupils at the Preston School of Industry at 


UGNC es 5 wal ig anak i a RT 
Maintenance of seals at t the Whittier Refers ‘Selo, SPC ies eee role) 
$9,719.68 


The city gives no outdoor relief. It maintains no lodging-house, 
but provides for persons who apply for temporary lodging at the 
City Prison or the City Receiving Hospital. The charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions of the city are administered by separate boards. 
The insane are a State charge. 

The city maintains under its own immediate control no institutions 
for children, nor does it place any children in family homes. Found- 
lings are placed in orphan asylums, and paid for by the State. The 
expense of maintaining dependent children is largely borne by the 
State. There were in California on Jan. 1, 1898, 808 orphans, 3,808 
half-orphans, 478 abandoned children, and 46 foundlings. The 
number of asylums getting State aid is 35, and the amount of money 
contributed by the State during 1897 to these private institutions was 


$333:353-34- 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Population, 1890, 296,908. Estimated, 1898, 400,000. 


The officials who have charge of the relief of the poor are the 
superintendent of the Infirmary (Almshouse) and six Overseers of 
the Poor. These officials are appointed for a term of one year by 
the Board of City Affairs, a board which is the product of recent 
legislation. It was established by the city legislature to replace 
the Board of Administration. It is a paid body, and is responsible 
for the administration of all departments of the city government. 
The present board was appointed by the mayor; but, when the term 
of office of the members expires, their successors will be elected by 
the people. The act establishing the board provided that it should 
consist of six members, not more than three of whom should be 
from any one political party, and that two members should be 
appointed for one year, two for two years, and two for three years. 
As the terms of the first appointed members expire, their successors 
will be elected by the people. This will probably render ineffec- 
tive the bi-partisan provision of the act. 

The number of inmates of each of the public charitable institutions 
on Jan. 1, 1898, was as follows :— 


House of Refuge .. . . «.. , 428 
Hospital (male, 2003 feminleyt 32). eo ew eS ee aes 332 
POMERAT oa okey er ee el Sy isl ee ide ed ane VETO No eg ee 

1,761 


The expense of maintaining these institutions during the year was 
$275,445.85. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private institu- 
tions or societies. ‘The amount spent by the city in outdoor relief 
during 1897 was $11,946.92, distributed as follows : — 


Bapetiots Of city OMe oo sy ee, eee” eae $199.96 
Salanres:ancds ombeeexpenseses 0 Sone sae eres tee te 5,990.00 
PROVISIONS. 05-20 = eI GP ai ie ee PST oa Fe a 8 1,757-93 
1 SAY Ye} ERA RRR rote NG ear ete LS ee age Rd Sa 2,311.40 
AS OTINS AINA CERIITONT C53 yada orl OR tig be leer ile ye aay se 1,452.32 
IMS CEN aILEO ke ee aler ap Py oe hee rte eae re ey ee 235.31 


$11,946.92 
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The city does not maintain.a lodging-house, and homeless persons 
who apply for temporary lodging are allowed to sleep upon the 
floor or in the cells of the police stations. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are admin- 
istered by different officials. The Police Department, which has 
charge of the Workhouse, is under the control of a non-partisan 
Board of Police Commissioners. The House of Refuge is under a 
separate management; and the Infirmary is under a superintendent 
and assistant superintendent, appointed as described above. Out- 
door medical relief is administered by district physicians, under the 
direction of a health officer. The insane are a State and county 
charge, and are maintained at the Longview Insane Hospital. 

The city maintains the Cincinnati House of Refuge for Depend- 
ent and Delinquent Children. The census on Jan. 1, 1898, was 428, 
— 304 boys, 124 girls. The city maintains no children at public 
expense in private institutions. The children placed in family 
homes by the city during 1897 were as follows : — 


PUT OMENS, ENTRAR cinerea LO et ne te in eS ee wa mas Use wd 
From: Te; PLQuet-On Peer penen eyes te et dae ee ee oe. GT 
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None were placed in families to board. The foundlings and aban- 
doned or orphan babies are first turned over to the City Hospital, 
and those that survive are sent from the City Hospital to the Infirm- 
ary. Those that live to be a year old are placed in homes, sometimes 
by the Infirmary officials, and sometimes through the Children’s 
Home of the City, which is a private institution. The number 
placed in the City Infirmary during the year 1897 was 10. One of 
these was indentured, 5 died, and 4 are still in the Infirmary. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Population, 1890, 261,353. Estimated, 1898, 385,000. 


The relief of the poor by the city of Cleveland is under the charge 
of the Director of Charities and Correction, who is a salaried officer, 
appointed by the mayor for a term of two years. ‘This officer is a 
member of the mayor’s cabinet. The salaries of the director and the 
secretary of this department are paid from the city’s general fund, 
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and are not included in the salaries of officers charged to outdoor 
relief. The Department of Charities and Correction embraces the 
City Infirmary, City Hospital, Detention Hospital, outdoor relief, 
House of Correction, and the city’s six cemeteries. The Division of 
Infirmary includes the Infirmary, the Hospital, and outdoor relief. 
The superintendent is appointed for a term of two years by the 
Director of Charities and Correction. 

The census of the public charitable institutions on Jan. 1, 1898, 
was as follows :— 


LAG Peuiary: <3): sit oc O tie ge ae ee a Gas ot Gein eee 
Ao SARI Dion on -REED PN! Way 302 <e S p .cs t poke TOT ees Ree 
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The expense of maintaining these institutions during the year was 
$93,136.93. The city does not contribute to the maintenance of pri- 
vate institutions or societies. ‘The amount spent in 1897 for outdoor 
relief was $39,853.06, which included salaries of officers, investi- 
gators, storekeepers, etc., burials, transportation, supplies issued, 
and shoes for school children. 

The city does not maintain a lodging-house. Homeless _per- 
sons applying for temporary lodgings are sent to ‘‘ Bethel,” a private 
charity. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are ad- 
ministered by the same official, the Director of Charities and Correc- 
tion. ‘The question as to whether the incurable insane are a city or 
a county charge is now under discussion by the legal advisers of the 
two corporations. ‘There were on Jan. 1, 1898, 297 insane persons 
being cared for, under protest, by the city in the Insane Department 
of the City Infirmary. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports no chil- 
dren at public expense in private institutions, and places no children 
in family homes. The Cleveland Humane Society takes charge of 
and finds homes for foundlings. There is now under construction a 
building to be used as a Children’s Hospital, which will be ready for 
occupancy by July 1, and will have accommodations for 120 patients. 
Authority has been obtained from the legislature to issue bonds for 
the construction of a Children’s House of Refuge, which may be 
begun this year. 
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BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Population, 1890, 255,664. Estimated, 1898, 389,000. 


The poor are a county charge. The officials who have charge 
of the relief of the poor in Erie County are the County Superintend- 
ent of the Poor and the keeper of the Almshouse. ‘These officials 
are both elected for a term of three years. The County Board of 
Supervisors exercises supervision over the administration of the 
charities of the county. There are no city institutions for the 
relief of the poor; and the only city official charged with the ad- 
ministration of charity is the Overseer of the Poor, who gives out- 
door relief. This officer is elected for a term of four years. 

The only county charitable institution is the Erie County Hospital 
and Almshouse, which is one institution with two departments. 
The expense of maintaining this institution during 1897 was $125,- 
245.46. It had on Jan. 1, 1898, 747 inmates. 

The only institutions to which the city contributes are the hos- 
pitals. During 1897 it made per capita contributions to twelve 
hospitals, amounting to $49,380.78. The county makes per capita 
contributions to both hospitals and children’s homes, and during 
1897 contributed $34,275.57 to ten institutions for children and 
$9,531.42 to ten hospitals. The city gives outdoor relief, and ex- 
pended from July 1, 1896, to July 1, 1897, $109,626.98, distributed 


as follows :— 


CROPS TAR stag SA) Gate. ig ry Oem etl 4) Soe OA phrase I 
ts 21 Nap oa ah ERR Rigo See Tain ee RAR TS mal ge 20,7 51.53 
‘Aye Ca\s Dea RRR ce | AP ELS tate Se liebe RST Bare ert) Picts 74-55 
Shoes . . OTe ren etemtee ip emer en Core ae ae. cae se n ke 403.40 
(RIM A ls pcenteen tit ct eraae ta Was Mi, Walle a ne Cogs 1h hc atuet: 5,524.00 
GUS Se Nhe as I el he er esas See hale tale 3 Oa aa 123.50 

$109,626.98 


Neither the city nor the county maintains a lodging-house. 
Homeless persons who apply for temporary lodging are sent up for 
vagrancy or referred to the Charity Organization Society, which 
has an account with a private lodging-house. A few persons are 
lodged in the police station, not more than three or four a night. 

The county charitable and correctional institutions are adminis- 
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tered by different officials, but are both under the supervision of 
the County Board of Supervisors. The insane are a State charge, 
and are maintained in the Buffalo State Hospital. Neither the city 
nor the county maintains institutions for children. The city sup- 
ports none at public expense in private institutions, but the county 
was supporting about 935 in private institutions on Jan. 1, 1898. 
The County Board of Supervisors employs two agents, one Roman 
Catholic and one Protestant, to place-out destitute children in fam- 
ily homes. During 1897 there were 71 children placed-out by the 
Protestant agent, and 41 by the Roman Catholic agent. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Population, 1890, 242,039. Estimated, 1898, 300,000. 


The city employs no officials to have charge of the relief of the 
poor except a commissioner, who manages the one charitable insti- 
tution owned and maintained by the city,— Shakespear’s Almshouse 
for Old Peop!e,—the expense of maintaining which for the year 
1897 was $7,000, and the number of inmates Jan. 1, 1898, about 80. 

The city contributed during 1897 $27,506 in gross amounts to the 
various private orphan asylums in the city. Outdoor relief is given 
to a slight extent and somewhat unsystematically by the county, and’ 
also by the Charity Organization Society, a private corporation. 

The city maintains no lodging house, and homeless persons apply- 
ing for temporary lodging are accommodated in private institutions. 

The insane are a State charge. They are kept in the police jail 
until they are transferred to the State Asylum. 

The city maintains the Boys’ House of Refuge, for delinquent 
boys, and contributes to the support of the House of the Good 
Shepherd, for wayward girls. The city does not place-out children 
in family homes. Foundlings are cared for in St. Vincent's 
Asylum, a private corporation under the charge of the Sisters of 
Charity. 
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PITTSBURG, PA. 
Population, 1890, 238,617. Estimated, 1898, 290,000. 


The relief of the poor is under the charge of the Department of 
Charities. The director and his assistants are elected by the city 
council for a term of four years. 

The census of the public charitable institutions on Jan. 1, 1898, 
was as follows : — 


City Home and Hospital . 353 
Insane Asylums 353 
706 


The expense of maintaining these institutions during the year 
1897 was $78,585.18. 

The city makes no contributions to the maintenance of private 
charitable institutions. The amount expended for outdoor relief 
during 1897 was $26,706.38. The city maintains no lodging-house, 
and homeless persons are sent to the Almshouse and police 
stations. 

The charitable and correctional institutions are administered by 
different authorities. ‘The insane are a city charge. On Jan. 1, 
1898, the city was maintaining 353. Besides those maintained in 
the city insane asylums, 87 are maintained at State institutions. 

The city maintains no institutions for children. The children 
supported at public expense in private institutions on Jan. 1, 1898, 
were distributed as follows : — 


~ 
fol 


Concordia Orphan Asylum 
Home for Colored Children . 


ele 


The city sometimes places children in family homes, but did not 
place-out any in 1897. During the year 1897 only one foundling 
came under the care of the city; this infant was adopted. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Population, 1890, 230,392. Estimated, 1898, 280,800. 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, three in num- 
ber, and the Superintendent of Charities are charged with the relief 
of the poor. The commissioners are salaried officials appointed by 
the President of the United States for a term of four years; the 
superintendent’s term of office is not fixed. The title to all the 
real estate of the public institutions is vested in the government of 
the United States. 

The charitable institutions maintained by the city, and the num- 
ber of inmates on Jan. 1, 1898, with the cost of maintaining them 
for the year 1897, are as follows : — 


Washington Asylum (workhouse, almshouse, and 


hospital) . . . ee ee 639 $60,133 
Municipal Lodging- eee ae Wind: aye eer 51 4,000 
Industrial Home School . . . . Wea fm 128 13,000 
Reform School of the District of Conair 7. 224 40,911 
Reform Senool for Gis ss, 6 ae hoa ae an ee 24 9,921 


1,066 $133,965 


The city contributes to the maintenance of the following private 
institutions and societies: House of the Good Shepherd, House of 
Mercy, St. Rose’s Industrial School, Emergency Hospital, Children’s 
Hospital, Homceopathic Hospital, Columbia Hospital, Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Home for Incurables, Eastern Dispensary, Central Dis- 
pensary, Woman’s Dispensary, Temporary Home for Soldiers and 
Sailors, Young Women’s Christian Home, Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Hope and Help Mission, Aged Women’s Home, Church 
Orphanage of St. John’s Parish, St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, St. 
Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum, Washington Hospital for Found- 
lings, German Orphan Asylum, Newsboys’ and Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, National Colored Home. The contributions are in lump sums, 
and amounted in 1897 to $239,000. Besides this there were other 
purely federal subsidies. 

The city spent in outdoor relief during 1897 $13,000. The city 
maintains a lodging-house, which was taken under public control 
in 1893. 

Except in the case of the several branches of the Washington 
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Asylum the charitable and correctional institutions of the city are 
not administered by the same officials. 

The insane, of whom there are about goo, are a district charge. 
They are maintained at the Government Hospital for the Insane. 
Feeble-minded children are cared for in outside institutions at the 
expense of the District. 

The city maintains institutions for children who are destitute, de- 
pendent, or kept in evil associations. These institutions are: the 
Industrial Home School, with a census Jan. 1, 1898, of 120; the 
Board of Children’s Guardians, with 169 in institutions and boarded- 
out on Jan. 1, 1898, and 244 in free homes not on expense for 
maintenance. 

On the same date the city was contributing toward the support 
of 684 children in private institutions, exclusive of those in institu- 
tions which take both mothers and children, and exclusive of wards 
of the Board of Children’s Guardians, mentioned above. The num- 
ber of children placed-out to board during 1897 was 69, most of 
whom were boarded for short periods only. 

The city places its foundlings, and abandoned or orphaned babies, 
with the following institutions: St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, the Wash- 
ington Hospital for Foundlings, the Board of Children’s Guardians. 
During 1897 St. Ann’s Infant Asylum had a daily average of 130 
children under seven years of age, to whose support the district con- 
tributed. Of these, 112 were under asylum care, and 18 were 
boarded-out. The Washington Hospital for Foundlings had on hand 
on June 30, 1896, 27 children under three years of age, and received 
during the year 66. Of these 93 children, all of whom were kept in 
the hospital, 40 died. The city contributed $6,000 to this institu- 
tion. The Board of Children’s Guardians had on hand during 1896 
24 children under two years of age, and received during the year 
18. All these children were boarded-out, and 12 died. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Population, 1890, 205,876. Estimated, 1898, 320,000. 


The City Poor Commissioners, four in number, have charge of the 
relief of the poor. They are an unpaid body appointed by the 
mayor of the city for a term of four years, one retiring each year. 
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The city has no charitable institutions, and sends its dependants 
to the County House and the County Asylum for the Insane, which 
are maintained by the county, the city paying about 80 per cent. of 
the cost on account of having about eight-tenths of the property on 
which the tax is raised for this purpose. The Wayne County House 
had on Jan. 1, 1898, 475 inmates. The Wayne County Asylum for 
the Insane had on the same date 365 inmates. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions or societies. During the year ending June 30, 
1897, the city spent $139,000 in outdoor relief, a part of which was 
expended for work upon the city reservoir, for which the laborers 
were paid in provisions, etc. This year the appropriation was 
$61,000, with a balance of $14,000 on hand. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, but sends some of the home- 
less persons who apply for temporary lodging to the Wayne County 
House. 

The charitable and correctional institutions are not administered 
by the same officials. The insane are partly a county and partly a 
State charge, and are maintained in the Wayne County Asylum, to 
which they are sent through a judge of probate, at their own re- 
quest, or at the request of one of the City Poor Commissioners, on a 
certificate of insanity signed by two reputable physicians. 

' No children are supported at the expense of the city in private in- 
stitutions, nor does the city place any children in family homes. De- 
pendent children in Michigan are, in general, wards of the State, and 
are sent to the State Public School, from which they are placed-out 
in family homes. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Population, 1890, 204,468. Estimated, 1898, 275,000. 


The city supports no charitable institutions, the poor being a 
charge upon the county. The County Board of Supervisors and the 
Superintendent of the Poor have charge of the relief of the poor. 
The Superintendent of the Poor is appointed for a term of two years 
by the Board of Supervisors, who are elected by the people. 

The county institutions, with the expense of their maintenance 
for the year 1897, and their census on Jan. 1, 1898, are as fol- 
lows : — 
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Scmaney. FROG neo he ee EL eee a ee $21,199.86 
County Almshouse . . bs MRE R eae Poe ct 502 31,543-43 
Home for Dependent Children haa Fa Sapper 50 


The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private insti- 
tutions or societies. 

The county expended in 1897 for outdoor relief $97,626.20, and 
on Jan. 1, 1898, was caring for 2,095 families. 

The city maintains no lodging-house. Homeless persons are sent 
to the Rescue Mission, supported by private charity, where they are 
obliged to work for their lodging and meals. 

The insane are partly a county and partlyea State charge, and are 
maintained in two insane asylums, supported partly by the State 
and partly by the county. 

Previous to Jan. 1, 1898, children were kept at private institutions, 
and paid for by the county at the rate of $2 per week for each child, 
Now the children who are public dependants are maintained at the 
Home for Dependent Children, owned and controlled by the county. 
The county places very few children in family homes. 


NEWARK, N_]J. 
Population, 1890, 181,830. Estimated, 1898, 250,000. 


The Superintendent of the City Hospital, the Superintendent of 
the Almshouse, and the Overseer of the Poor, who have charge of 
the institutions for the care of the poor and of outdoor relief, are 
appointed by a committee of five of the common council of the 
city, subject to confirmation by the common council. Their term 
of office is at the pleasure of the common council. 

The charitable institutions owned and maintained by the city, 
with their census on Jan. 1, 1898, are as follows : — 


1 eg DO) Ue ae pa ee a i + Seek aa ie Die ete ee SS fo 
PRISMS Sah ca nae ate ns eon ee be nny oon eae ae ae ee ee 
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The expense of maintaining them for the year 1896 was $53,400, 

The private charitable institutions to which the city contributed 
during 1896, with the number of beds paid for and the amount paid, 
are as follows : — 
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No.of Amount 


Beds. paid. 
ceria OSpit alec atk ce peeebar eS ay 8 erates aae ig 10 $2,500 
St Michaels: Fospital-— hers simatic fe) 2,500 
St..parnabasvklos pital ey aire. Gee Gea neem cn ees 10 2,500 
Wye GINh deat Seatmary oe rene es 8 6 1,500 

36 $9,000 


During 1897 the city spent $22,700 in outdoor relief. 

No lodging-house is maintained by the city, but in severe winter 
weather tickets for lodgings at private institutions are distributed 
from the police stations. 

The charitable and “Correctional institutions are not administered 
by the same officials. The insane are a county charge. Each 
county elects to care for its own insane in county institutions or to 
send them to a State institution at the expense of the county. The 
insane of Newark are maintained at the Essex County Insane 
Asylum. 

The only institution for children owned and maintained by the 
city is the Home for Truants and Incorrigibles over eight years of 
age. The city maintains no children in private institutions at pub- 
lic expense, and places-out only children from the city Home 
mentioned above. The city has no institution for the care of found- 
lings and abandoned or orphaned babies, and no system for caring 
for such children. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Population, 1890, 164,738. Estimated, 1898, 210,000. 


The Board of Charities and Corrections is composed of four mem- 
bers and the mayor ex oficio. It is appointed by the mayor for four 
years, and serves without compensation. The Superintendent of 
the Poor, appointed for a term of two years by the Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, has control of the distribution of relief. The 
only charitable institution owned and maintained by the city is the 
City Hospital. The city has no almshouse, and those entirely de- 
pendent are sent to the County Poorhouse and supported there at 
the expense of the city. The expense of maintaining the city poor 
_in this institution for the year 1897 was $7,534.49. The expense of 
maintaining the City Hospital for the same year was $31.789.20. 
The census on Jan. 1, 1898, was 104. 
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The only private charitable institution to which the city contrib- 
utes is the Bethany Home (for foundlings and illegitimate children 
and their mothers). The sum of $1,500 was contributed to this in- 
stitution during 1897, besides $3,959.16 paid to the Home for the 
care of illegitimate children and their mothers sent there to be sup- 
ported at the expense of the city. 

During 1897 the city expended in outdoor relief as follows : — 


PEOMPSIOMSS 9 oe Fo ae 3. Som REST TE ER $11,961.35 
sh =) Ae ga Rr ery ee ER mR oe ey) een ta SaaS eee 10,186.20 
BUNAIS fc us Spe Ge. Sh opts Se ep ee a eS 1,380.50 
DYADSPOPPAO n= ost ye vig ie: as fe Ae ee ee 2,156.27 

$25,684.32 


The city maintains no lodging-house. Homeless persons who 
apply for temporary lodging are sent to the central police station 
for two or three nights; and, if they continue to apply, they are ar- 
rested for vagrancy, sentenced to the City Workhouse, and put to 
work in the stone quarry. 

The Workhouse is managed by the Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, the police station by the Police Department, and the jail 
by a county official. The insane are a State charge, and are main- 
tained in State asylums. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and places no 
children in family homes. Destitute children are sent to the State 
public school, and from there placed in families. On Jan. 1, 1898, 
17 children were being supported at public expense in the Bethany 
Home. During the year 1897, 39 foundlings were cared for, 6 of 
whom died. Such children are sent to the Bethany Home, which 
is superintended by a competent matron. A woman physician and 
nurses are in constant attendance. Cleanliness and perfect dis- 
cipline are enforced. Each mother of an illegitimate child is re- 
quired to care for another child besides her own. After a year at 
the Home both mother and child have homes found for them. 
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JERSEY “CIry,. NJ. 
Population, 1890, 163,003. Estimated, 1898, 200,000. 


The poor are a county, not a city charge. The county maintains 
the Almshouse, the Insane Asylum, and other similar institutions. 
The city contributes to the maintenance of these institutions, but 
owns and maintains no public institutions other than the Jersey City 
Hospital, which is controlled by the board of police. Outdoor 
relief is given by the Poormaster, who is appointed by the board of 
aldermen. This official holds office under the Veteran Act, and for 
no specified time. 

The appropriation for the maintenance of the Jersey City Hospi- 
tal during the year 1897 was $20,000. There were 1,696 patients 
during the year, of whom 72 were in the hospital on Jan. 1, 1898. 
The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private charita- 
ble institutions. 

During 1897 $6,000 was spent in outdoor relief. The city main- 
tains no lodging-house. The insane are a county charge, and are 
maintained in the Hudson County Lunatic Asylum at Snake Hill. 

The city maintains no institution for children, and supports none 
in private institutions; but many children are cared for in the 
County Almshouse. During 1897 the Poormaster placed about too 
children in family homes. The number of foundlings and aban- 
doned or orphan babies cared for during 1897 was 12. They were 
sent to the asylum at Snake Hill. The Poormaster reports that 
there was not a healthy baby among them, and, despite the best care 
that could be given, they all died. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Population, 1890, 161,129. Estimated, 1898, 215,000. 


The charitable institutions owned by the city, with their census on 
Jan. 1, 1898, are as follows : — 
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The superintendents of these institutions are appointed for a term 
of four years by the Board of Public Safety. The only outdoor relief 
given by the city is in the form of coal during the severe weather 
in the winter. This is distributed through the Louisville Charity 
Organization Society. The city maintains no lodging-house, and 
homeless persons who apply for temporary lodging are usually sent 
to the Wayfarers’ Lodge, under the management of the Louisville 
Charity Organization Society. The insane are a State charge. 
The city maintains no institutions for children, and places none in 
family homes. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Population, 1890, 140,452. Estimated, 1898, 150,000. 


The relief of the poor is under the charge of the county agent, 
who is appointed by the county commissioners to serve during the 
pleasure of the commissioners. There are no charitable institutions 
owned by the city. The county institutions, all under one super- 
intendent, are managed by the county commissioners. Their census 
on Jan. 1, 1898, was as follows : — 


Coumity Poor Famit-and -tospital’ 2277. eee Fg 
MnAMne ARON ERL seo 2r~ tra Rawle febse aoe, lg be eS a apa ae 
“130 


The expense of maintaining these institutions during 1897 was 
$20,484.14. The city does not contribute to the maintenance of pri- 
vate charitable institutions. The city gives no outdoor relief, but 
the county spent for this purpose in 1897, $19,514.22. The city 
maintains no lodging-house, and homeless persons applying for tem- 
porary lodging are sent to the police station. The insane are a 
county charge, and are maintained in the County Hospital and the 
Insane Hospitals at Lincoln, Hastings, and Norfolk, Neb. 

The city maintains no institution for children, supports none in 
private institutions, places none in family homes, and has no system 
of caring for foundlings. 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Population, 1890, 133,896. Estimated, 1898, 175,000. 


The officials in charge of the relief of the poor are the Superinten- 
dent of the Poor of the county and the Overseer of the Poor of the 
city. The former is elected, and has charge of the Almshouse. The 
latter is appointed for two years by the board of aldermen, and has 
charge of the outdoor relief of the city. There are no charita- 
ble institutions owned by the city. 

The city contributed to the maintenance of private orphan asy- 
lums and hospitals the sum of $38,885.21 in 1897. Contributions 
are at a per capita rate of $1.50 a week to orphan asylums and $7 a 
week to hospitals. During the year 1897 the city expended in out- 
door relief $49,023.38. The city maintains no lodging-house, but 
sends transients to the wood-yard, lodging-house, and eating-house 
established by the Rescue Mission. Applicants are obliged to chop 
wood for their food and lodging. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are not 
administered by the same officials. The insane are a State charge, 
and are maintained in State Hospitals. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and was support- 
ing in private institutions, at public expense, on Jan. 1, 1898, 
223 children. Nearly all the children who now become public 
charges in Monroe County are committed to the Children’s Aid 
Society of Rochester, incorporated in 1895, which places all of its 
children in families. The county pays the society $1.60 per week 
for all children who cannot be placed in free homes, and provides 
the society with two paid agents and a secretary to look after the 
business, find homes, visit the children, etc. During 1897 the 
Children’s Aid Society placed 20 children in free family homes, 
and 35 in families to board. During that time 2 children died. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Population, 1890, 133,156. Estimated, 1898, 160,000. 


The public relief of the poor is under the charge of the Board of 
Control, composed of three members, appointed, one each year, for a 
term of three years, by the bench of (six) judges of the District 
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Court. The board sits two days in each week, and is paid for part 
time. The secretary appointed by the board is paid for full time. 

St. Paul forms 95 per cent. of Ramsey County, and pays about 
97 per cent. of the county taxes. The public charitable institu- 
tions are owned and maintained by the city and county. Their 
census on Jan. 1, 1898, and the expense of maintaining them during 
the year 1897, were as follows :— 


City and’County Hospital 0.8. ee a ae ee) 192 $36,218.48 
Ramsey County House and Poor Farm ... . . 72 10,233.28 


204 $46,351.76 


The city makes no contributions to the maintenance of private 
charitable institutions or societies, except to employ the Associated 
Charities to make all of its investigations, for which it pays the 
society $600 a year. In 1897 the city expended in outdoor relief 
$13,813.81, distributed as follows : — 


Prowisions, fuel, and Clothing 556 5 i no BG, SOOO 
Pratsporbatior: alic70 ther Wes. 5 neo = secant Pee ge ae LOL 
$13,813.81 


Able-bodied men are required to saw wood to pay for relief granted. 

The city maintains no lodging-house. Homeless persons who 
apply for temporary lodging are sent to the “Friendly Inn,’’ where 
they earn their board and lodging, or to the police stations, where 
they may stay from one to three nights. If they cannot give a good 
excuse for remaining after the first night, they are sent to the Work- 
house. None are allowed to remain more than three nights. 

The insane are a State charge, and are maintained in State hos- 
pitals. Transportation and clothing are paid for by relatives or by 
the county. 

Destitute children are cared for by the State. The city cares for 
sick children only, of whom on Jan. 1, 1898, there were 20 at the 
City and County Hospital. No children are supported in private 
institutions at public expense, and no children are placed in families 
by the city. 

Such foundlings as are not at first cared for by private charitable in- 
stitutions are taken to the City and County Hospital, where they re- 
main temporarily under the care of the nurses of the Training School, 
until some private institution takes charge of them. There were 5 
such infants cared for at the hospital during 1897, none of whom died. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Population, 1890, 132,716. Estimated, 1898, 200,000. 


The poor are a charge upon the county. 

The city maintains no charitable institutions, but has an 
‘“‘ Agricultural Commission” on the Pingree plan, the expense of 
maintaining which during 1897 was about $500. 

During 1897 the city contributed in lump sums to private chari- 
table institutions as follows : — - 


Kansas City Provident Association... ek OO 
BLC DMR EE ANGUS MCULOn pei ae 6. e435. Eee se. ole DRO a cae aaa OOO 
$3,000 


The city gives no outdoor relief, and maintains no lodging-house. 
Homeless persons who apply for lodging are cared for by the 
Provident Association and the Helping Hand Institute. 

The insane are a State charge. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and supports none 
at public expense in private institutions. It places-out some children 
through the Humane Office. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Population, 1890, 132,146. Estimated, 1898, 154,000. 


The laws of settlement in the State of Rhode Island are so 
stringent that they are resulting in an increase in the number of 
State paupers and a decrease in the number of those dependent 
upon the cities and towns, as a result of the rule that poor persons 
or their ancestors must have acquired $200 worth of land in the 
places in which they lived, to gain a local settlement. The number 
of inmates at the State Almshouse has more than doubled during the 
last twenty years, while the number of inmates at the Providence 
Almshouse (Dexter Asylum) has decreased more than one-half. 

The Overseer of the Poor, elected by the people for one year, has 
charge of the distribution of outdoor relief, and, as head of the Poor 
Department, gives temporary refuge to women and children. 

There are no charitable institutions owned, supported, and 
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managed entirely by the city; but there is an endowed institution, 
“the Dexter Asylum,” under the charge of the city, whose superin- 
tendent is elected by the board of aldermen, nominally for a yearly 
term of office, but practically on good behavior. The only contribu- 
tion made by the city to the support of this institution is to keep 
the walls of its grounds in order. The only persons eligible to its 
care are those who have paid taxes on $200 worth of real estate or 
who are direct heirs of such tax-payers, or apprentices who have 
served full time at some trade and have been engaged for five years 
in business for themselves before applying for admission. These 
restrictions made by the will of Mr. Dexter, who gave the institution 
to the city, prevent it from meeting the needs of many worthy poor 
persons, and tie up a large fund to the support of a very few bene- 
ficiaries. The only private charitable institution to the maintenance 
of which the city contributes is the Rhode Island Hospital. A lump 
sum of $8,000 a year is given by the city, in order to secure treat- 
ment of firemen and policemen and the care of all street accident 
cases, and to meet the expense of the ambulance service. The 
amount spent by the city for outdoor relief in 1897 was as follows: 


Rarocerhes, Goals GCs H.'s oS ee eatin hw 45 yeah PS novo wo DPE ROO 
ARTA STOR UACLON ons saw” pe pete ys ag oe Iw aio EN RI Ie = 357-93 
1 oi(ait fo ES ora i Me Rieti gia Or Ty her Rr ayia (Ga aah a ale Reh cae Nona 912.86 
Micuical AttenGANCE nie eat A te eg, weds ay eee 640.00 
Rhode dtslandsHospitalic swe: tie aet poet ere tan camps 338.00 
Lodgings Sh ee TS ee seg eee aie 825.63 
Chatty buildin gant, Vards. 2. scertceree ape ot oe ton ae ars 6,310.38 

$16,399.86 


The city at present maintains no lodging-house, but has in its new 
Charity Building quarters which are to be used for this purpose, but 
for the fitting-up of which no appropriation has yet been made. 
The Overseer of the Poor sends homeless persons who apply for 
temporary lodging to private lodging-houses chosen by him, the 
city paying 15 cents a night for each person. Such lodgers are, on 
the following morning, escorted by policemen to the wood-yard, 
under the charge of the Overseer of the Poor, where lodgers work 
to pay for their lodging and breakfast. This wood-yard also fur- 
nishes a work basis for some outdoor relief of the resident poor. 

The charitable and correctional institutions are not under the 
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same management. The insane have been entirely a State charge 
since 1885, and all the insane poor of the city of Providence are at 
the State Hospital for the Insane. 

The city maintains no institutions for children under its immedi- 
ate control, but gives temporary refuge in the Poor Department. 
No children are supported at public expense in private institutions, 
and none are placed-out in family homes. 

The city does not care for foundlings and abandoned or orphan 
babies, as the settlement laws of Rhode Island allow the towns and 
cities to throw such burdens as this upon the State. The State 
maintains a School for Dependent Children, which was established 
in 1885. 


DENVER, COL. 
Population, 1890, 106,713. Estimated, 1898, 170,000. 


The poor are a county charge, and there are no city officials who 
are responsible for their relief. 

The only charitable institution owned and maintained by the city 
is the Steele Memorial Hospital for Contagious Diseases, the ex- 
pense of maintaining which during 1897 was $4,500. 

In 1897 the city contributed $9,000 to the Associated Charities, 
a private society. 

The city gives no outdoor relief, and maintains no lodging-house. 
Homeless persons who apply for temporary lodging are sent to the 
hospital wards of the city jail. 

The insane are a State charge up to the limit of the capacity of 
the State hospitals. The excess are a county charge; and those 
from Arapahoe County, in which Denver is situated, are now being 
sent to a private asylum for the feeble-minded at Pueblo. 

The city maintains no institutions for children except the hospital 
above mentioned, which is for any child suffering from a contagious 
disease whose parents wish to send it. The city supports no chil- 
dren in private institutions, and places-out none in family homes. 
Children who are public charges are cared for at the State Home 
for Dependent and Neglected Children, located in Denver, or by 
private charitable societies, such as the Children’s Home Society, 
and the various orphanages. The State Home Bill provides for an 
agent to look after every dependent child, but it is too recently es- 
tablished to be perfected in operation. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Population, 1890, 105,436. Estimated, 1898, 185,000. 


The officials who have charge of the relief of the poor are the 
three County Commissioners, and the Township Trustee, elected 
for a term of four years. These officials are paid for their services. 

The county maintains an Almshouse under the direction of the 
county commissioners. The average number of inmates is 237, 
and its annual cost of maintenance $23,000. This institution is sup- 
ported by the general county tax, and receives poor persons from 
Indianapolis as well as other parts of the county. 

The charitable institutions owned and maintained by the city, with 
their census on Jan. 1, 1898, and the expense of maintaining them 
during 1897, are as follows: — 


RSaty SA OMIIEAL 995g et eh. RS oe ee ee mee 
ile BIC Sng aoe eae ee 8 ae RR aE eee 4,785.13 
832,552.42 


The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. Outdoor relief is not given by the city, but by the 
county, which expended during 1897 for this purpose $7,185.54. 
The city maintains no lodging-house. Homeless persons who apply 
for temporary lodging are sent to an inn supported by the Charity 
Organization Society. 

The insane are a State and county charge. The insane of Indian- 
apolis are maintained at the county asylum and at one of the four 
State Insane Asylums. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and places out none in family 
homes. The Board of Children’s Guardians of Marion County, 
maintained partly by private charity and partly by appropriations 
from the county, is composed of six members, appointed by the judge 
of the Circuit Court. They receive the custody of children by the 
order of this court, and their doings are subject to its approval. A 
board appointed by the court has under its charge a Temporary 
Home in Indianapolis, from which children are placed-out by the 
Board of Children’s Guardians in permanent family homes in the 
country. 
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ALLEGHENY, PA. 
Population, 1890, 105,287. Estimated, 1898, 125,coo. 


The Director of the Department of Charities is elected by the city 
council for a term of four years. 

The only public charitable institution owned and maintained by 
the city is the Allegheny City Home, the expense of maintaining 
which during 1897 was $34,662.30. The number of inmates on 
Jan. 1, 1898, was 328, of whom 150 were in the Insane Department, 
and 178.in the Poor Department. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. During 1897 it expended in outdoor relief $14,- 
895.04. The city maintains no lodging-house, and homeless persons 
who apply for shelter are lodged in the central station over night. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are admin- 
istered by separate authorities. The insane are a State charge, and 
are maintained at the City Home Hospital for the Insane. The 
city maintains a hospital for children during the summer months, 
from June 1 to October 1. No children are supported at public ex- 
pense in private institutions, and none are placed-out directly by the 
city, the placing-out of children being in the hands of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
Population, 1890, 94,923. Estimated, 1898, 100,000. 


The relief of the poor is under the charge of the Superintendent 
of the Almshouse and Overseer of the Poor, who is appointed by the 
mayor for a term of two years. 

The only charitable institution owned and maintained by the 
city is the Almshouse, which on Jan. 1, 1898, had 204 inmates, and 
cost during 1897, $29,000. The county of Albany maintains its 
dependants at the Almshouse, and pays 40 per cent. of the expense 
of running the institution. The city contributed in 1897 the sum of 
$22,500 to the following private charitable institutions: Albany 
Hospital, St. Peter’s Hospital, Homceopathic Hospital, Child’s Hos- 
pital, Incurable Hospital. 
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The amount spent in 1897 in outdoor relief was $10,000. ‘The 
city maintains no lodging-house, and sends homeless persons who 
apply for temporary lodging to the police station. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are not 
administered by the same officials. The insane are a State charge, 
maintained in State Hospitals. 

Dependent children are a charge on the county, which contracts 
with private institutions for their care, paying $2 a week for in- 
fants and $1.74 for other children. The number of children sup- 
ported by the county in private institutions on Jan. 1, 1898, was as 
follows : — 
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The city places no children directly in family homes, as the plac- 
ing-out work is left to the asylums. During the year 1897 there 
was only one foundling under the care of the city, and no deaths. 
All infants are placed in St. Mary’s Home for Infants, where they 
are cared for by trained nurses, under the supervision of the Sisters 
of the Episcopal church. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Population, 1890, 88,150. Estimated, 1898, 130,000. 


Indoor relief is provided in the County Infirmary (Almshouse), 
governed by a Board of Directors, salaried officials, three in number, 
who are elected for a term of three years, Outdoor relief is ad- 
ministered by the Director of Charities of the city, a salaried official 

appointed by the Director of Public Safety for a term of two years. 
_ There are no charitable institutions owned and maintained by the 
city, nor does the city contribute to the maintenance of private 
charitable institutions. During 1897, $40,000 was expended in out- 
door relief. 

The city maintains no lodging-house; and homeless persons are 
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permitted to sleep at the City Prison, or are referred to the Union 
Mission Lodging-house, where the cost of lodging is 10 cents. 

The insane are a State charge, and are for the most part main- 
tained in State hospitals. There is an excess of about 1,400 in- 
sane persons over the capacity of the ‘State hospitals, who are main- 
tained in the county infirmaries. 

The only charitable institution for children under the immediate 
control of the city is the Hare Orphan Home for Poor and Depend- 
ent Children, a bequest to the city. This home accommodated 
on Jan. 1, 1898, about 15 children. No children are supported at 
public expense in private institutions. Occasionally abandoned 
children are taken to police headquarters. Here they are placed 
under the care of the police matron, and held until a family home 
is found for them, or they are sent to the Franklin County Chil- 
dren’s Home, which is in the city of Columbus. The general plan 
in Ohio is to maintain dependent children in County Homes owned 
and controlled by the county. From these homes children are 
placed-out in family homes in the country. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Population, 1890, 88,143. Estimated, 1898, 133,000. 


The poor of the city are relieved by the City Overseer, who is 
elected for a term of two years. The city contributes about $1.30 
per week to the maintenance of its inmates at the County Alms- 
house. During 1897 $6,000 was contributed. 

The only charitable institution owned by the city is the Hospital 
for Contagious Diseases, controlled by the Board of Health. There 
were no inmates on Jan. 1, 1898. 

The private charitable institutions to which the city contributes 
are the Old Ladies’ Home, the Shelter for Girls, and all the hos- 
pitals and orphan asylums. The contributions are in per capita 
amounts as follows : — 


Hospitalee ce es ee sper - week, $400 $16,105.24 
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$40,157.00 
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The cost of outdoor relief during 1897 was $37,000, which in- 
cludes labor on the streets and breaking stones, which brought in 
about $6,000, leaving the actual expenditure of the city for this pur- 
pose $31,000. Payment for labor is not made in money, but in 
poor-orders. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, but sends homeless persons 
who apply for temporary lodging either to the County Almshouse 
or to a private boarding-house, where the expense is 15 cents a 
meal and 15 cents for lodging. 

The insane are a State charge. The city pays for the examina- 
tion and for the clothing of the patients, when they are unable to 
meet that expense. ‘They are maintained in State Hospitals. 

The city maintains a Truant School for truant and incorrigible 
boys. The average number in this school is 17. On Jan. 1, 1898, 
there were 12 boys, and several were out on parole. The city was 
supporting about 1o children in private families on Jan. 1, 1898. 
It placed-out 4 in free homes during 1897, and ro in families to 
board. Foundlings and abandoned or orphaned babies are usually 
cared for at an expense of $4 a week to the city or county in the 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital, the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, and St. Mary’s Maternity and Infants’ Hospital. Children 
are kept at these institutions until two years of age, and are then 
transferred to orphan asylums, which are paid $1.50 per week for 
their care. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 84,655. Estimated, 1898, 105,000. 


The officials who have charge of the relief of the poor are the 
Superintendents of the Poor, nine in number, six of whom are 
elected by the city council for a term of three years each, two being 
elected each year. Three members are ex officio, one alderman and 
two common councilmen, who serve one year each. The institu- 
tions owned and controlled by the city are the City Almshouse and 
the City Hospital. The expense of maintaining the Almshouse dur- 
ing 1897 was $38,000. There were 205 inmates on Jan. 1, 1898. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. The amount expended in outdoor relief during 
1897 was $23,467. 
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The city maintains no lodging-house, but provides tramps with 
temporary lodging at the two police stations, and feeds them on 
crackers. The charitable and correctional institutions of the city 
are administered by separate officials. 

The insane are a State or a city or a town charge. Those hav- 
ing settlements in cities or towns of the State are paid for by their 
place of settlement. Others are supported at the expense of the 
State. On Jan. 1, 1898, 165 insane persons were charges on the 
city of Worcester. ‘The acute insane are cared for in the State hos- 
pitals, the feeble-minded at the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
minded at Waverly, dipsomaniacs at Foxboro, and the harmless in- 
sane at the Worcester Almshouse. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and does not place-out any in 
family homes. ‘There are several private Homes in the city, and 
these care for most of the children who become dependent. The city 
sends from 4o to 45 children a year to the State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity. All foundlings and abandoned babies are classed as 
having no known settlement; and, whenever the Overseers of the 
Poor are called upon to take charge of such children, they take them 
to the State House in Boston, where they are turned over to the 
care of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Population, 1890, 81,434. Estimated, 1898, 135,000. 


The officials who have charge of the relief of the poor are the 
County Infirmary Directors and the City Infirmary Director. There 
are three County Infirmary Directors, elected by the people for a term 
of three years, the term of one director expiring each year. They 
each receive a salary of $1,000 a year, and pay their own expenses 
unless on business outside the county. They have full control of 
the infirmary, appointing the superintendent, matron, etc. The City 
Infirmary Director is appointed by the common council for a term 
of one year. He receives a salary of $1,200, and occupies the same 
relation to the county board as that of a township trustee. All relief 
in the city and throughout the county is under the direction and 
control of the three county directors. 
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No charitable institutions are maintained by the city. The Lucas 
County Infirmary is supported by a portion of the Dow tax (excise 
fund). For the year ending Aug. 31, 1897, the portion of the tax 
applied to the Infirmary Farm was $15,252.23. During that year 
the city of Toledo had at the Almshouse 72 females and 161 males. 

The city contributed as follows to private charitable institutions : 


Toledo Humane Society, partly supported by a portion of the 

dog tax of Lucas County, from which it received during 

the year 1896-97 . . . . $2,255.12 
Retreat Mission, partly soipcrad by pollin court ee feck 

both city and State, received during the last fiscal year, 


EVGVLIVE StAtE ices te tn eens end Or (eg ai sites Pe ees 320.00 
EESiaa TERI Se ee Oe RE A PAGE 315-00 
2,890.12 


Outdoor relief is not given by the city, but by the county, under 
the direction of the County Infirmary Directors. The amount ex- 
pended for outdoor relief in Lucas County for the year ending Aug. 
31, 1897, was $31,291.02. Bills are audited by the county com- 
missioners. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, but sends ‘Homeless persons 
to the Toledo Humane Society, which lodges and feeds them at the 
expense of the city, the charge being 10 cents for lodging and 10 
cents for each meal. Applicants work on the street one hour for 
each meal, and one hour for each lodging, under the direction of the 
street commissioner. 

The insane are a State and county charge, and are maintained at 
the Toledo State Hospital and the Lucas County Infirmary. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, as children are 
county charges and are maintained in the Lucas County Children’s 
Home, supported by an appropriation made by the county commis- 
sioners. ‘This institution cared for 125 children during the fiscal 
year 1896-97. ‘The city supports no children at public expense in 
private institutions, and places-out none in family homes. Found- 
lings and abandoned and orphan babies are cared for by the in- 
firmary officials at the expense of the County Infirmary Fund. The 
charter of the Retreat Mission has recently been extended, so as 
to include the care of such cases in the future. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 
Population, 1890, 81,388. Estimated, 1898, 100,000. 


The Superintendent of Public Charities, who is a salaried official 
appointed by the city council for a term of two years, has charge of 
the relief of the poor. 

The only charitable institution owned and maintained by the city 
is the Almshouse, the expense of maintaining which during 1897 
was $13,500. Its census on Jan. 1, 1898, was 250, 

About $10,000 was contributed by the city during 1897 to the 
following institutions and societies: Richmond Industrial Home, 
Citizens’ Relief Association, Young Men’s Business Association, 
City Mission. 

The amount expended during 1897 in outdoor relief was $7,000. 
The relief was in the form of fuel, shoes, and rations. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, and homeless persons who 
apply for temporary lodging are sent to the Industrial Home or to 
the Almshouse. 

The insane are a State charge, and are maintained at the East- 
ern, Western, South-western, and Central State Hospitals. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, but supports some 
at public expense in private institutions, and also finds some free 
family homes for dependent children. On Jan. 1, 1898, 18 children 
were being supported at the expense of the city in private institu- 
tions. Two foundlings were cared for by the city during 1897, and 
one died. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Population, 1890, 81,298. Estimated, 1898, 112,000. 


The relief of the poor is under the charge of three commissioners, 
one of whom is the Superintendent of Charities. This officer is the 
only paid member of the board. These officials are appointed by 
the mayor for a term of two years, and all go out of office at the 
same time. 

The Almshouse is the only public charitable institution of the 
city. The expense of maintaining it during 1897 was $46,000, and 
it had on Jan. 1, 1898, 380 inmates. 
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The city contributed during 1897 the following sum in gross 
amounts to private charitable institutions : — 


New Haven Orphan Asylum (Protestant) . . . . . . . . $2,000 
St. Francis Orphan Asylum (Roman Catholic) . . . . . . 2,000 
pew PHaven: Dispensary. 5 Go oe See 

$5,500 


The amount expended in outdoor relief during the year was 
$12,400. 

No lodging-house is maintained by the city; and homeless persons 
who apply for temporary lodging are referred to the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, which has a wood-yard with a lodging-house at- 
tached. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are not 
administered by the same officials. 

The insane are a city charge. On Jan. 1, 1898, the city had 
about 150 dependent insane persons who were maintained at the 
Middletown Insane Asylum. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. 

No record is kept of the number of foundlings cared for by 
the city. Such children, if under four years of age, are taken 
to the Almshouse. Those over four years of age are committed 
to the County Home for Dependent Children, from which they are 
placed-out in free homes or boarded-out in families. The New 
Haven County Home had in its care on Jan. 1, 1898, 165 children, 
129 of whom were boarding in family homes in the county. 


PATERSON, NJ. 
Population, 1890, 78,347. 


The Superintendent of Outdoor Relief has charge of the relief of 
the poor. He is appointed by the board of aldermen for a term of 
two years. The only charitable institution owned and maintained 
by the city is the Almshouse, which is under the charge of a super- 
intendent appointed by the board of aldermen. This institution 
had on Jan. 1, 1898, 205 inmates. The expense of maintaining it 
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during 1897 was $17,990.28. County charges are maintained at 
this Almshouse at county expense. 

There is in the city an isolation hospital on the cottage plan, 
which is under the control of the Board of Health, appointed by 
the board of aldermen. The city contributes a percentage of the 
annual tax levy to the Paterson General Hospital and to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital. The contribution for 1897 amounted to $10,- 
750. The city expended in outdoor relief during the year ending 
March 20, 1898, $18,626.39, of which $1,357 was for burial ex- 
penses, and $1,136.89 for coal. The city maintains no lodging- 
house; and homeless persons who apply for temporary lodging are 
generally sent to the police station or the Rescue Mission (a private 
society), and occasionally to the Almshouse. The charitable and 
correctional institutions of the city are administered by different 
officials, who are appointed by the board of aldermen. The insane 
are a county charge. Mild cases are sent to the Almshouse, others 
to the State Hospital at Morris Plains. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and supports 
none at public expense in private institutions, The Poor-master 
has authority to place children in families, but received no suitable 
applications during 1897, and so placed-out none. ‘The establish- 
ment of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is under 
consideration. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 77,696. Estimated, 1898, 90,000. 


The officials who have charge of the relief of the poor are the 
Superintendent of City Institutions, a salaried official, and the 
Board of Overseers of the Poor, an unpaid body. ‘There are nine 
overseers, one from each ward of the city. They are elected by 
their wards for two years, four being elected one year, and five the 
next. The superintendent is elected by the overseers for a term of 
four years. 

The expense of maintaining the city institutions during the year 
1897 was $61,352.58; and the number of inmates on Jan. 1, 1898, 
was 496. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private institu- 
tions. The amount expended in outdoor relief during 1897 was 
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$14,713.50. The city maintains a lodging-house, which was estab- 
lished in September, 1896. The only correctional institution owned 
and maintained by the city is the Workhouse, which is connected 
with the Almshouse, and is controlled by the Overseers of the Poor. 
The jail and Truant School are county institutions, under the control 
of the county commissioners. 

The insane are a city charge, and numbered on Jan. 1, 1898, 184 
persons, 110 of whom were maintained at the Lowell City Farm, and 
74 at State institutions. 

The city maintains no institutions for children under its immediate 
control, and places-out none in family homes. On Jan. 1, 1898, 30 
were being supported at public expense in private institutions. ~“Dur- 
ing 1897 the city cared for 3 foundlings for a very short time, 
and then turned them over to the State. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Population, 1890, 76,168. Estimated, 1898, 90,000. 


No report received. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
Population, 1890, 75,215. Estimated, 1898, 110,000. 


The Directors of the Poor of the Scranton Poor District, seven in 
number, are appointed by the president judge of Lackawanna 
County. The only charitable institution owned and maintained by 
the city is the Almshouse, called the ‘ Hillside Home.” There were 
in this institution on Jan. 1, 1898, 419 inmates. ‘The average number 
of inmates during the year was 389, and the per capita expense of 
maintaining them was $1.974 a week. ‘The city made during 1897 
per capita contributions to private charitable institutions as follows: 
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$1,365.25 
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The city expended in 1897 for outdoor relief, including the appro- 
priations to private charitable institutions, $14,850.97. The city 
maintains no lodging-house, but provides for homeless persons at the 
station house or sends them to the Home for the Friendless or 
other lodging-houses. 

The insane are partly a State, partly a county, and partly a city 
charge. The State pays $1.75 per week for the support of each in- 
mate of the State hospitals. The county on which the inmate is a 
charge pays the same. The State pays $1.50 per week for all insane 
inmates of an almshouse, the city the rest. On Jan. 1, 1898, there 
were in the “ Hillside Home” 210 insane persons. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and places-out 
none in family homes. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 74,398. Estimated, 1898, 104,000. 


The Overseers of the Poor are five in number, including the 
mayor ex officio, ‘They are appointed by the mayor for a term of 
four years, one going out of office each year. They serve without 
compensation, but have a paid agent and office force. 

The institutions owned and maintained by the city, with their 
census on Jan. 1, 1898, are as follows : — 
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The expense of maintaining these institutions during 1897 was 
$32,166.55. [he amount spent in outdoor relief during 1897 was 
$43,086.86. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. 

The city does not maintain a lodging-house. Homeless persons 
who apply for temporary lodging are allowed to spend the night at 
the police station. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are not 
administered by the same officials. 

The insane are under the jurisdiction of the State. The city 
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pays the board of those who have a settlement in the city. The 
number of insane persons on Jan. 1, 1898, who were such charges, 
was 162. These were maintained in State institutions. 

The city does not maintain institutions for children, and does not 
support them at public expense in private institutions. The city 
places children in family homes, and during 1897 placed 15 in fam- 
ilies to board, none in free homes. Foundlings are turned over to 
the State. Orphans, up to the age of four years, if they have a 
settlement in the city, are cared for at the Almshouse. After that 
age they are placed in private families. Orphans who have no 
settlement are turned over to the State. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 70,028. Estimated, 1898, 87,000. 


The Board of Overseers of the Poor is an unpaid body, consisting 
of five members, elected by the city council for a term of five years, 
one member being elected each year. The board has a paid secre- 
tary. This board appoints the superintendent of the Almshouse. 
The city physician is appointed by the mayor. 

The Almshouse is the only charitable institution owned and main- 
tained by the city. The expense of maintaining the Almshouse dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1897, was $19,380.85. The 
number of inmates on Nov. 30, 1897, was 120. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. The amount expended in outdoor relief during 
the fiscal year was $40,882.34. 

The city maintains no lodging-house. Homeless persons who 
apply to the city for temporary lodging go to the Almshouse, if they 
are residents of the city. If they are residents of other cities or 
towns, they are kept at the station houses until other disposition can 
be made of them. No tramps are harbored. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are not 
administered by the same officials. 

The insane are a State or a city charge according to their settle- 
ment. The number maintained by the city on Jan. 1, 1898, was 167. 
The insane are maintained in the State Lunatic Hospitals, and the 
mildly insane are boarded in families. During 1897 there were 
four such persons in families. 
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The city maintains no institutions for children. On Jan. 1, 1898, 
12 were supported at public expense in private institutions. During 
1897, 10 children were placed-out in families to board. None were 
placed in free homes. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Population, 1890, 65,533. Estimated, 1898, 118,000. 


The city of Atlanta does all its relief work, except furnishing 
transportation of persons in distress and burial of paupers, through 
the private charitable organizations to which the municipality con- 
tributes. Transportation and burial of paupers are attended to by 
the city warden. 

During 1897 the following private charitable institutions and so- 
cieties received contributions from the city as follows : — 


Cai LRU 08. At Bae) ee ae eg ee Ape aah OPE OOO 
Ailant Chantable masocriaGion:. Hi 5 ws. "y Sg alos atin 3,000 
FIGHIC TOE, Check MeNGIESS andes oh er tine ic Wace sate antes. els 3,000 
EMOTO DEON Gao ntite. hoy oF Brae eget ta rag ie aie EFM, oy ER 1,200 
RRIE Sy Cle CMMANA Oc) sa dg Sie. Moan ye Ry Cg 1,200 

$34,900 


Fulton County, in which Atlanta is situated, maintains from the 
general tax fund an Almshouse, to which any poor person residing 
in the county can be sent. This institution is administered by the 
Commissioners of Roads and Revenues of Fulton County. All de- 
pendent children from Fulton County, outside of incorporated towns 
and cities, are maintained by the county at the Home for the Friend- 
less (white) and the Carrie Steele Orphanage (colored), at an ex- 
pense of $4 per capita per month. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Population, 1890, 64,495. Estimated, 1898, 109,914. 


The three Commissioners of the Poor and Insane Asylum have 
charge of the relief of the poor, who are a county charge, and are 
maintained at the Shelby County Poor and Insane Asylum, in charge 
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of a medical superintendent, elected for two years by the County 
Court, which consists of forty-seven magistrates. 

The county also owns and maintains a pest-house for small-pox 
cases under the charge of a physician elected by the County Court 
for a term of two years. 

The cost of maintaining the Poor and Insane Asylum during 1897 
was $22,000, and of the pest-house $2,200. The Poor and Insane 
Asylum had a daily average of 300 inmates, and the pest-house 
treated 57 cases of small-pox. 

The county does not contribute to the maintenance of private 
charitable institutions, nor does it give outdoor relief. 

Neither the city nor the county maintains a lodging-house; home- 
less persons who apply to the city for temporary lodging are sent to 
the station house; those who apply to the county, to the Poor and 
Insane Asylum. 

The insane are a county charge, and are maintained in the County 
Insane Asylum, the census of which on Jan. 1, 1898, was 69. 

The city and the county maintain no institutions for children, and 
support none at public expense in private institutions. Children are 
received up to the age of fifteen years at the County Poor and In- 
sane Asylum, where they remain until ‘they are placed in family 
homes by the Shelby County Branch of the State Board. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Population, 1890, 61,431. Estimated, 1898, 70,000. 


The poor are a charge on the county or the State. There are no 
city officials or city institutions for their care, nor does the city con- 
tribute to the maintenance of private charitable institutions. Such 
institutions receive contributions from the county and the State. 

During 1897 about $600 was spent in outdoor relief for coal, 
which was distributed by members of the council. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, and accommodates home- 
less persons at police stations. The insane are a State charge. 
The city maintains no institutions for children, and places-out none 
in family homes. 
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DAYTON, OHIO. 
Population, 1890, 61,220. Estimated, 1898, 85,000. 


The City Infirmary Directors have charge of outdoor relief and of 
the City Infirmary, an institution for the temporary care of the 
poor, which will be given up as soon as the present appropriation is 
exhausted. ‘These officials are elected for a term of three years, and 
receive a salary of $600 per year. 

The expense of maintaining the City Infirmary during the year 
ending Feb. 28, 1897, was $2,224.63. It had Jan. 1, 1898, only 
two or three inmates. During the year ending Feb. 28, 1897, 87 
persons were cared for, at a cost per week of $25 each, or $3.30 per 
day. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. The amount expended in outdoor relief from 
March 1, 1897, to Feb. 28, 1898, was $8,700, which was all that was 
allowed for this purpose. The expenditure for the previous year 
was about $19,000. This year the Associated Charities took care 
of the poor during January and February, the appropriation of 
$8,700 having been practically exhausted before winter began. 

The city maintains no lodging-house; but the Associated Chari- 
ties maintains one during the winter, for men only. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are ad- 
ministered by separate authorities. 

The county is supposed to care for the incurable insane, and the 
State for curable cases. The insane are maintained at the County 
Infirmary and at the State Insane Hospitals. A law recently en- 
acted provides that after June 1, 1900, no insane person shall be 
received or kept at any county infirmary. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. Foundlings, of which there are very few, are sent to a 
private Children’s Home or to the County Home, which receives 
destitute children, and is authorized to place them in families. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Population, 1890, 60,278. Estimated, 1898, 100,000. 


The city of Grand Rapids acts under the county and township 
system, with some additional powers granted by its charter. The 
city of Grand Rapids is treated as one township for purposes of poor 
relief. The township cares for all dependent persons who have ac- 
quired a settlement by a residence of one year. The Board of Poor 
Commissioners, which in Grand Rapids takes the place of the town- 
ship supervisor, administers outdoor relief, and sends dependent 
persons to the County Home or to private charitable institutions. 
These commissioners are appointed by the mayor, two members 
serving for two years each without salary, and one member serving 
on an annual appointment, at a salary fixed by the common coun- 
cil, and devoting his whole time to the work as an investigator. 

The city owns and maintains no charitable institutions. It pays 
private institutions for the care and maintenance of such dependants 
.as it may from time to time send to the various homes and hospi- 
tals. The city expended in outdoor relief during the year ending 
April 22, 1898, $13,640.45. 

The city maintains no lodging house, and homeless persons are 
cared for by the county superintendents, 

The insane are maintained at the State Asylum at the expense 
of the county for two years. After that time they become a charge 
upon the State. The county in which Grand Rapids is situated is 
considering the advisability of erecting an asylum. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and supports none 
at public expense in private institutions. It placed only one child 
in a free home during the year 1897. Destitute children are State 
charges. Placing-out work is done very effectively by the county 
agent, who acts under the general direction of the State Board of 
Correction and Charities, and also by the State agent of the State 
Public School for Dependent Children. It is the general policy 
of the State of Michigan to place all of its dependent children in 
good homes, where they are adopted by the family and are absorbed 
into the general population. The State institution for children at 
Coldwater and that for juvenile offenders are regarded as only 
temporary homes, and are maintained for the purpose of preparing 
the inmates for family homes. 
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EASY, Ie; 
Population, 1890, 60,056. Estimated, 1898, 64,000. 


The poor are a charge on the city after a year of residence, and 
are relieved by the city superintendent of the poor, appointed for 
one year by the Charities Commissioners. ‘There are six Charities 
Commissioners. Their term of office is three years. They are 
appointed by the common council, four being chosen at one election, 
and two at the other election. The method of electing the commis- 
sioners is as follows: each member of the common council votes 
for one person, and the two candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes are declared elected. As there are generally sixteen 
Democratic and ten Republican aldermen, the Board of Charities 
Commissioners is kept bi-partisan. This system will be changed 
when the new charter for cities of the second class comes into effect 
on Jan. 1,1900. The mayor will then appoint one Charity Commis- 
sioner and an Assistant Commissioner, and the Charity Commis-_ 
sioner will appoint a clerk, city physician, overseer of the poor, 
etc. 

The Almshouse is under the charge of the County Superintendent 
of the Poor, who is elected by the people for a term of three years, 
and has charge of the poor who have no settlement in the city. 

The city owns no charitable institutions, but sends its dependants 
to the House of Industry (County Almshouse), to which it paid dur- 
ing the year ending March 1, 1898, $12,781.46, or about $1.10 per 
week for each person. 

The amount expended in outdoor relief during the year ending 
March 1, 1898, was $15,942.12. This amount includes the $1,600 
paid as salaries of the six commissioners, the salary of the superin- 
tendent of the city poor, the clerk, the three city physicians, office 
rent, and office expenses. 

The city maintains no lodging-house. Homeless persons spend 
the night in the police stations. The charitable and correctional 
institutions are managed by separate officials. The insane are a 
State charge in State Hospitals. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and was support- 
ing at public expense in private institutions on Jan. 1, 1898, 486. 
The city places-out no children in family homes. The city had in 
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St. Joseph’s Home on Jan. 1, 1898, 105 children from one day to 
seven years old. During 1897, 11 children have died, all of whom 
were under two years of age; 9 were under one year. 


READING, PA. 
Population, 1890, 58,661. Estimated, 1898, 90,000. 


The poor are a county charge. The Directors of the Poor of the 
County of Berks, three salaried officials, are elected for a term of 
three years, one going out of office each year. The Berks County 
Almshouse is maintained from the general county fund and cost 
during 1897, $30,799.79. The county gives outdoor relief also, and 
expended for this purpose during 1897, $9,405.25. The city gives 
no outdoor relief, except that, when occasion requires it, the Mayor 
secures contributions of clothing and provisions for deserving cases. 

The city maintains no charitable institutions, and makes no con- 
tributions to the maintenance of private charitable institutions. The 
city keeps no lodging-house. Homeless persons who apply for tem- 
porary lodging are sent to the Hope Rescue Mission, to the Alms- 
house, or lodged in the station house. The insane are a State and 
county charge in State Insane Asylums, 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. Children who are a county charge are sent to the Home 
for Friendless Children, where the directors pay their board at the 
rate of $1.50 fer capita. Children over ro years of age are generally 
indentured to farmers. During 1897 the county expended $2,464.75 
for the board of children in Homes and private families. 


CAMDEN, N.]J. 
Population, 1890, 58,313. Estimated, 1898, 64,000. 


No report received. 


TRENTON, N.J. 


Population, 1890, 57,458. 


The Overseer of the Poor and the steward of the Almshouse are 
appointed by the common council, the steward for three years, the 
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Overseer of the Poor for two years. The Almshouse is the only pub- 
lic institution owned and maintained by the city. On Jan. 1, 1898, 
it-had about 60 inmates; and the cost of maintaining them during 
1897 was $7,276.20. The city made in 1897 per capita contribu- 
tions to private charitable institutions as follows : — 


Union Industrial Home for Children . . . . . . . «. « $384.00 
Si Pratcim Proapi at w. Gagtr ars cee gh Pe Et is eo 
$1,182.50 


The amount expended during 1897 in outdoor relief was $9,464.73. 
The city maintains no lodging-house. The insane are a county 
charge in the State Insane Hospital. The city maintains no institu- 
tions for children, and on Jan. 1, 1898, was supporting 8 in private 
institutions. No children are placed-out in family homes by the 
city. 


LYNN, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 55,727. Estimated, 1898, 65,000. 


The Overseers of the Poor are six in number. Two are elected 
each year for a term of three years by the city council. Two mem- 
bers of the Board, the Secretary and the Visitor, are paid. The 
charitable institutions owned and maintained by the city, with their 
average census for 1897, are as follows : — 


Soe ye tOtae: = ai ete how ba 
Ohititenws EH Omessss = a Ses Se Es, ak eee 
132 


The expense of maintaining these institutions during the year was 
$18,421.68. The city does not contribute to the maintenance of 
private charitable institutions. The amount expended in outdoor re- 
lief during 1897 was as follows : — 


Store supplies'and fuel = ee ee 812,052.66 
RASH AMO WANCOS fee ita eres te 4 Me an cg, sa eee 381.50 
DOM NG HOUSE PONE ys. ene eS ee ee 113.32 
WI CCUIOMENC ara RN Vote os Sea ee ES ea eee 1,121.76 

$13,669.24 


The city maintains no lodging-house. Homeless persons are sent 
to the police station for the night. 
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The administration of the charitable institutions is separate from 
that of the correctional institutions. The insane are a city charge. 
There were 130 in State asylums on Jan. 1, 1898. 

The Children’s Home, maintained by the city for poor and 
neglected children, has an average census of 26. ‘The city sup- 
ports no children at public expense in private institutions. Some 
are placed in free family homes, but none are boarded-out. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Population, 1890, 55,154. 


The poor are a county charge, and are maintained at the County 
Poor Farm, under the direction of the county commissioners. 

The city has no public officials nor institutions for the care of the 
poor, nor does it contribute to the maintenance of private charitable 
institutions. The amount spent in outdoor relief in 1897 was about 
$500. The county gives outdoor relief in Linco!n through the 
general secretary of the Charity Organization Society, who has been 
appointed the agent of the county commissioners, and to whom all 
applications for relief are referred for investigation. Upon the 
recommendation of this official, relief is furnished at county expense. 

The city has no lodging-house, and sends homeless persons either 
to the police station or to the person who boards the city prisoners. 
The insane are a State and a county charge. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. Children are cared for by private institutions supported by 
private charity. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
Population, 1890, 54,955. Estimated, 1898, 65,000. 


The officials who have charge of the relief of the poor are as 
follows: twelve commissioners of the Almshouse for whites, thirteen 
commissioners of the Ashley River Asylum for the Colored, twelve 
commissioners of the Orphan House, ten commissioners of the City 
Hospital, five commissioners of colored orphans. 
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The commissioners of the hospital and of the colored orphans are 
appointed by the mayor; the other commissioners are elected by the 
city council. Their term of office is four years. The charitable in- 
stitutions owned by the city, the cost of maintaining them during 
1897, and their census on Jan. 1, 1898, are as follows : — 


Almshouse .. . Sabicea Dt Osae ns er eee ee 76 $7,900 
Ashley River Pee Pierre Cari te poe) eT LS Re gO 5,000 
‘City Orphan House . . . ta 246 13,000 

City Hospital, including Training ‘School toy Nurses, 
(SN EDAP CIN we! corpiuriat ore ariins ees erin | eater yo h tie SER 
1,665 $48,400 


The city makes annual contributions in lump sums to private 
charitable institutions as follows : — 


Sisters.of Merey Orphan Asylum 2233 ee a BO, 000: 
Shelter AtmMscABynMbss co ee on oe es ee es 300 
neve aan OMOON Me See re a ESSA 200 
enkins Mo OloncOgOTpianacGeer el tc an a oe verte PA e 250 

$6,750 


The city gives outdoor relief. There were in 1897, 324 pen- 
sioners. The city maintains no lodging-house. The homeless are 
temporarily lodged at the police station house, and sent the following 
day to the Almshouse or the hospital. The charitable and correc- 
tional institutions are managed by separate boards. The insane are 
maintained at the State Asylum at Columbia, S.C. 

Dependent children in South Carolina are wards of the County 
Commissioners and are placed by them in families or institutions. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Population, 1890, 53,230. Estimated, 1898, 72,000. 

The relief of the poor is under the charge of a bi-partisan Board 
of Charity Commissioners, composed of six citizens appointed by the 
mayor and confirmed by the city council, serving without pay for a 
term of three years. The terms of two members expire each year. 
The only charitable institution owned and maintained by the city is 
the Almshouse, which had on Jan. 1, 1898, 292 inmates. The ex- 
pense of maintaining it during the year ending March 31, 1898, was 
$40,255.55, of which $10,850 was spent for permanent improvements. 
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During the year ending March 31, 1898, the city made per capita 
appropriations to private charitable institutions as follows : — 


Braritord Hospital. yw. 95 oop cia awn as oe Loe RIND 
Retreat forthe Insane. . . Sek Few thee oes 719.00 

For the care of orphan and Sitios thuldion _ 
Hartford Orphan Asylum. . . ie ee 6 5 or! 5 OLE ORs 
St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Cheneie Oy Ee ere ey tk Pe 1,352.00 
St.. Joseph’s. Roman Catholic Church... © 1.2. 0 3% 585.00 
St eearticnw Ss Noman Catiouc. CHURN ssine aa a. os ee OOO 
$15,177.86 


The city expended in outdoor relief during the fiscal year, which 
ended March 31, 1898, $10,582.71. ‘The city maintains no lodging- 
house; but homeless able-bodied persons who apply to the city for 
lodging are dealt with by the Police Department and private charities. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are admin- 
istered by different officials. ‘The insane are a city charge, though 
the city pays but $2 a week for its dependent insane in the State 
Asylum. The deficiency is made up by a State appropriation. On 
Jan. 1, 1898, the city was maintaining insane persons as follows : — 


ities eL OS si tellin, eee Stic seg a> URRY te Pte sta emer ree aT 
CRORE ATOR a> So ovis ous Wen RM Re eon ty ah tare gueae Se aa 
Remeattor the, Insane (prvate)icess. cies sc. kes: pos Veins el pe aes 6 
State. OChogl forces OeCHes nt year te is Renae) ehcnicrg aaa ae Wie kari 

241 


The city maintains no institutions for children. On Jan. 1, 1898, 
it was supporting 73 in the four orphan asylums, at the rate of 
$1.50 each per week. During 1897 the city placed no children in 
free family homes, but placed 12 in families to board. There was 
but one foundling cared for by the city during 1897, and this child 
died. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Population, 1890, 52,324. Estimated, 1898, 70,000. 


No report received. 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Population, 1890, 50,756. 


The poor are a charge on the county, and outdoor poor relief is 
administered by township trustees. The city maintains no chari- 
table institutions. During 1897 the city contributed $2,500 to 
the Ladies’ Relief Association, the Deaconess Hospital, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and the Christian Home. The amount given by the city 
in outdoor relief during 1897 was $800, distributed at the discretion 
of the mayor. ‘The city maintains no lodging-house, and homeless 
persons who apply for temporary lodging are provided for at police 
headquarters. 

The insane are a State charge. The city maintains no institu- 
tions for children, supports none at public expense in private insti- 
tutions, and places-out none in family homes. Children are sup- 
ported by the county in homes for both colored and white. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Population, 1890, 50,395. 


The poor in Los Angeles are a county charge, and are cared for 
at the County Farm and the County Hospital, the expense of main- 
taining which is $51,000 a year. There are no city officials who 
have charge of the relief of the poor, and no charitable institutions 
supported by the city. The amount estimated to be given to private 
charitable societies for the year ending July 1, 1898, was $960, but 
this was increased to $2,640, distributed as follows :— 


Per Per 


month. year. 
RAvSGMe some ot cc. oe eee Seta Se to BO $240 
Florence Home. . . frei See EG 240 
Rescue Work of the King’s Tianeiiers Fe a eS a ee 240 
California Children’s Home ee See Seer eee oO) 240 
Day Nursery. . . Diese a ety ss inc ae a ag OES 240 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Saclety eRe ote Pe es Mie toe ee. 240 
SiGe Wa eNEALYy << o e e eein- a e ea e 600 
Settlements Masgemtion oe 8 5 een 5 a ee RO 600 
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The county of Los Angeles expends $30,000 a year in outdoor 
relief. The city maintains no lodging-house, and refers homeless 
persons who apply for lodging to the Associated Charities. The 
insane are a State charge at the Highlands Insane Asylum in San 
Bernardino County. The city maintains no institutions for children, 
supports none in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. Destitute children are supported by the State in private 
institutions. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Population, 1890, 50,093. Estimated, 1898, 75,000. 


The poor are a county charge under the County Board of Super- 
visors, who are elected for three years. The city owns no charitable 
institutions, but contributed during the year 1897, $2,500 to private 
charitable institutions as follows: Home for Friendless Children, 
$1,000 a year; Mercy Hospital, $1 a day for city cases; Cottage 
Hospital, $1 a day for city cases. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, but cares for homeless per- 
sons who apply for temporary lodging in police stations. 

The insane are a county charge, and are maintained at the County 
Asylum. ‘The city maintains no institutions for children. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Population, 1890, 48,866. Estimated, 1898, 66,000. 


The Board of Charities is an unpaid body, composed of six mem- 
bers, who are appointed by the mayor for a term of three years, two 
members retiring each year. 

The City Farm House and Farm is the only institution owned and 
maintained by the city. Its census on April 1, 1897, was 166; and 
the expense of maintaining it for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1897, was $14,708.23. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. During the fiscal year 1896-97 the city ex- 
pended $29,402.12 in outdoor relief. The city maintains no lodg- 
ing-house. 
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The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are not ad- 
ministered by the same officials. 

The insane are maintained in State institutions as a city charge, 
at a per capita rate per week. On April 15, 1897, there were 49 in- 
sane persons maintained by the city at the Connecticut Hospital for 
the Insane at Middletown and the Connecticut School for Imbeciles 
at Lakeville. Dependent children are cared for by the county. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Population, 1890, 48,682. 


The poor are a county charge; and poor relief is administered 
under the direction of the County Board of Supervisors, who are 
elected for four years. The County Infirmary, maintained by the 
county of Alameda, combines both a hospital and an almshouse. In 
the city of Oakland there is a Receiving Hospital owned and main- 
tuned by the county, but no institutions maintained by the city. 
The expense of maintaining the County Infirmary during 1897 was 
$56,319.88, $19,000 of which was expended for permanent improve- 
ments. The average daily population of this institution was 240, 
about 185 of whom were from the city of Oakland. The Receiving 
Hospital and Insane Annex in Oakland is maintained at county ex- 
pense, but most of its beneficiaries are residents of Oakland. The 
expense of maintaining it during the year 1897 was $6,308.53. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions except that the city council gives $1,800 a year to 
the Associated Charities to be used for office expenses, salaries, etc. 

The amount expended during 1897 for outdoor relief was $16,- 
988.26. This amount represents grants made by the supervisors for 
supplies for individual cases of need. For burial purposes $2,325.10 
was expended. ‘The city maintains no lodging-house, but the As- 
sociated Charities has such an institution. Lodging is given also 
at the City Jail, but no meals. The correctional institutions are 
administered by the County Board of Supervisors. 

The insane are a county charge previous to their commitment ; 
after that, a State charge. They are maintained in five State 
institutions. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
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public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. The expense of maintaining dependent children is largely 
borne by the State of California. (See statistics in report on San 
Francisco.) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Population, 1890, 46,385. Estimated, 1898, 81,000. 


The poor are a county charge. The only city official who has to 
do with the relief of the poor is the City Physician, appointed by the 
mayor for two years. This official has charge of accident cases and 
contagious diseases. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions, and gives no outdoor relief. Outdoor relief is 
administered by the county judge. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, and homeless persons who 
apply for temporary lodging are locked up in the city jail for the 
night, if they so desire. ‘The insane are a State charge, and are 
maintained at the Oregon Insane Asylum at Salem. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. Children are sometimes a charge on the county. ‘They are 
provided for in private institutions, and through them are placed in 
family homes. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Population, 1890, 46,322. Estimated, 1898, 54,000. 


The city poor, z.¢., persons who have resided in the city for a 
year or more, are cared for by the Director of the Poor, who is 
elected by the Common Council for a term of two years. The ex- 
pense of maintaining the city poor during the year ending March, 
1898, was $17,447. The county poor are under the charge of 
the Saginaw County Poor Commission, composed of three members, 
elected by the Board of Supervisors for a term of three years. Both 
city and county charges are maintained at the County Almshouse. 
The Superintendents of the Poor of Saginaw County expended 
during 1897, $1,600 for the temporary relief of transients and other 
non-resident poor persons in the city of Saginaw. The city pays 
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for public charges at certain private charitable institutions in the 
city. The names of the institutions and the rates paid are as 
follows :— 


ota Mary-s»Hospital\(Re Ce. rss waue- 9S, vine > g.OOTA week. 
Home for the Friendless and Industrial Schobl: 
MAW CROSDTGR foe cs. i GH Pe. [oe Sc ben ee ORE 


The insane are maintained as county charges for two years at 
some private or State institution. After that time they become 
wards of the State. Neither the city nor the county maintains a 
lodging-house, and homeless persons who apply for lodging are 
accommodated at the local police stations maintained by the city. 

Dependent children are so far as possible placed-out in family 
homes. Placing-out work is carried on by the Superintendent and 
the Agent of the State Public School and the various county agents. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Population, 1890, 44,843. 


The officials who have charge of the relief of the poor are the Salt 
Lake County Commissioners, who are elected for two years. 

The poor are a county charge, and there are no charitable insti- 
tutions owned and controlled entirely by the city. During 1897 the 
city contributed $600 to the Woman’s Home Association, and also 
made a contribution to the Salvation Army for rescue work. Out- 
door relief is left to the county. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, and homeless persons who 
apply for temporary lodging are given a bed at the city jail or sent 
to the county commissioners or to some private charity. 

The insane are a State charge. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and leaves the work of plac- 
ing-out children to the county. The number of foundlings and 
abandoned babies is small, and they are cared for by the county or 
by private charity. 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 44,654. Estimated, 1898, 56,000. 


The Overseers of the Poor, nine in number, are unpaid officials 
who are elected annually, all members of the board going out of 
office at the same time. ‘The clerk of the board and the superin- 
tendent of the Almshouse are paid officials who are appointed by the 
Board of Overseers, and hold office for three years. 

The city owns and maintains a Poor Farm, which combines alms- 
house, hospital, and insane asylum. The expense of maintaining 
it during 1897 was $53,930.27. The number of inmates on Jan. 1, 
1898, was 50. 

No contributions are made by the city to the maintenance of pri- 
vate charitable institutions. The city spent nearly $20,000 in out- 
door relief during 1897. The city does not maintain a lodging- 
house, but sends homeless persons who apply for lodging to the 
Adams Mission, and pays ro cents for their lodging. The charita- 
ble and correctional institutions of the city are administered by 
separate officials. The insane are a city charge, maintained in the 
insane department of the Almshouse. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and supports 
none at public expense in private institutions. Children are cared 
for temporarily at the Poor Farm, where there are at the present 
time 10 or 12. The city places-out children in family homes; and 
during 1897 placed-out 9 in free homes and 4 in families to board. 
Only 1 foundling was cared for by the city during 1897. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 44,179. Estimated, 1898, 60,000. 


The Board of Overseers of the Poor is an unpaid body, composed 
of five members,—the mayor and the city physician ex officio, and 
three citizens elected by the city council for a term of three years, 
the term of one member expiring each year. The agent of the 
board is a paid official who may or may not be a member of the 
board. The city physician is appointed by the mayor for a term of 
three years, and receives a salary. 

The charitable institutions owned and maintained by the city, with 
their census on Jan. 1, 1898, are as follows: — 
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Wayfarers’ Lodge . 


The expense of maintaining these institutions during 1897 was 
$24,000. ‘The city does not contribute to the maintenance of pri- 
vate charitable institutions. ‘The amount spent in outdoor relief 
during 1897 was $9,096.74. The city maintains a lodging-house for 
tramps, with a wood-yard, established in 1894. The number of 
tramps lodged the first year was 7,559. The number lodged during 
1897 was 1,667. 

The charitable and correctional institutions of the city are admin- 
istered by separate boards. 

The insane in Massachusetts are supported by the State, if they 
have no settlement, otherwise by the city or town of their settlement. 
On Jan. 1, 1898, there were g2 insane persons maintained by the 
city. Such insane persons are cared for at the State Lunatic Hospi- 
tals and at the local asylum. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and supports none 
at public expense in private institutions. It occasionally places-out 
children in family homes, but placed-out none during 1897. 


MANCHESTER, N.H. 
Population, 1890, 44,126. Estimated, 1898, 56,000. 


No report received. 


UTICA, -NLY. 
Population, 1890, 44,007. Estimated, 1898, 56,000. 


The Board of Charities is an unpaid, bi-partisan body, composed of 
six commissioners elected for a term of three years, one Democratic 
and one Republican member going out of office each year. Only 
citizens whose names appear on the assessment roll for a sum not 
less than $2,000 are eligible for the office of Commissioner of Chari- 
ties. 

The only institution owned and maintained by the city is the City 
Hospital, which had on Jan. 1, 1898, 16 inmates, and cost during 
1897, $7,332.36. 
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The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. ‘The amount expended in outdoor relief during 
1897 was $10,387.41. The city maintains no lodging-house, but 
gives homeless persons lodgings at the police station. 

‘The insane are a State charge at the Utica State Hospital. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. Children are a county charge, and are supported in private 
institutions at the expense of the county. 


HOBOKEN, N.J. 
Population, 1890, 43,648. Estimated, 1898, 56,000. 


The Committee on Alms consists of five members, one member 
from each ward of the city. It is appointed by the chairman of the 
Council. The Overseer of the Poor is appointed by the council for 
a term of three years. 

The poor are a county charge, and are maintained at the County 
Almshouse, under the control of the board of freeholders, the city 
paying a per capita rate for the board of paupers it sends. During 
the year ending April 27, 1898, 84 were sent by the city to the Alms- 
house. 

The city contributes to the maintenance of one private charitable 
institution,— St. Mary’s Hospital,—and last year contributed also 
to the Helping Hand Coal Club. The city pays the hospital accord- 
ing to the number of city cases accommodated. The amount paid 
in 1897 was $3,500. ‘This year $300 was contributed to the Helping 
Hand Coal Club. 

During the year ending April 27, 1898, the amount spent for out- 
door relief was distributed as follows : — 
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$5,253-59 
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The city maintains no lodging-house. Non-residents who apply 
for temporary lodging are kept in emergency cases at a hotel until 
proper arrangements are made for their transportation to their last 
place of residence. Tramps are frequently accommodated at the 
police headquarters, given a meal, and treated according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

The insane are a county charge, under the orders of the board of 
freeholders. They are maintained at the insane asylum at Snake 
Hill. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none 
at public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in 
family homes. Foundlings are placed in the care of the police 
station matron, who cares for them for three days. If not reclaimed 
by that time, they are sent to the Almshouse at Snake Hill. The 
number of foundlings cared for by the city during 1897 was four, two 
of whom were reclaimed by their mothers. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
Population, 1890, 43,189. Estimated, 1898, 65,000. 


There are no city officials or city institutions for the care of the 
poor, but the city contributed during 1897, $10,800 to the main- 
tenance of the following private charitable societies: City Hospital, 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary, and Georgia Infirmary (colored). 

The city gives no outdoor relief, leaving this matter to a private 
charitable society. The city maintains no lodging-house, homeless 
persons being accommodated at the police barracks. The insane 
are a State charge at the Georgia State Asylum. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and places-out 
none in family homes. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Population, 1890, 42,837. Estimated, 1898, 85,000. 


The poor are a county charge under the Board of County Com- 
missioners, the members of which are elected for two years. The 
county maintains a hospital and poor farm combined, the expense 
of maintaining which, during the year ending June 30, 1897, was 
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$10,769.82. There were in the King County Hospital on July 1, 
1897, 61 inmates,— 55 males and 6 females. 

The county contributes to the maintenance of private charitable 
institutions to a very limited extent, and not systematically. During 
1897 it is estimated that $250 was expended by the county for 
such purposes. The county gave outdoor relief for the year ending 
June 30, 1897, to the amount of $8,347.02. The city of Seattle 
maintains no lodging-house, but made some arrangement with the 
Salvation Army in November, 1897, and sends homeless persons 
who apply for temporary lodging to the Salvation Army Barracks. 
Both the charitable and correctional institutions of the county are 
under the control of the Board of County Commissioners. The 
insane are a State charge, and the State has two hospitals for the 
care and treatment of the dependent insane. 

The State maintains for children a Reform School and a School 
for Defective Youth. The county was supporting 7 children in pri- 
vate institutions on Jan. 1, 1898, for whom it was paying at the 
rate of $6 per month. ‘The county placed-out no children in free 
homes during 1897, but placed 3 to board in family homes for a 
few. months. Foundlings and abandoned or orphaned babies are 
not cared for by the county commissioners, except that the county 
pays for their burial. There is a private Foundling Asylum in 
Seattle and also a private Children’s Home supported by private 
charity. 


PEORIA, ILE. 
Population, 1890, 41,024. Estimated, 1898, 69,000. 


The poor are a county charge. The city has no officials charged 
with the relief of the poor, owns no charitable institutions, and con- 
tributes nothing to the maintenance of private charitable institu- 
tions. No outdoor relief is given by the city. The insane are a 
State charge. The city supports no children at public expense in 
private institutions, and places-out none in family homes. 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 40,733. Estimated, 1898, 60,000. 


The three Overseers of the Poor are paid officials, appointed by 
the mayor for a term of three years, one member being appointed 
each year. One overseer is secretary and almoner. 

The Almshouse is the only charitable institution maintained by 
the city. The expense of maintaining it during 1897 was $15,- 
528.35; and it had on Jan. 1, 1898, go inmates. 

The city does not contribute to the maintenance of private chari- 
table institutions. The city gives outdoor relief, and expended 
$32,431.70 for this purpose from January to November, 1897, inclu- 
sive. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, and cares for homeless per- 
sons either at the Almshouse or temporarily at the police stations. 

Insane persons who have a legal settlement are city charges. 
Those without a legal settlement are State charges. On Jan. 1, 
1898, the city was maintaining 57 insane persons. Such persons are 
cared for at the lunatic hospitals at Taunton, Worcester, Westboro, 
and Medfield. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and supports none 
at public expense in private institutions. It places some children 
in family homes, and during 1897 placed one in a family to board, 
none in free homes. 


ERIE, PA. 
Population, 1890, 40,634. Estimated, 1898, 57,000. 


The poor are a county charge, under the care of the Board of Poor 
Directors of the county of Erie. These directors are elected for 
a term of three years. They manage the County Poorhouse, and 
dispense outdoor relief. 

The city owns no charitable institutions, does not contribute to 
the maintenance of private charitable institutions, and gives no out- 
door relief. 

There is no city lodging-house, and homeless persons who apply 
for temporary lodging are provided for at the police stations. 

The insane are a county charge at the Warren Insane Asylum. 
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The city maintains no institutions for children, supports none at 
public expense in private institutions, and places-out none in family 
homes. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Population, 1890, 40,152. Estimated, 1898, 56,000. 


The Board of Overseers of the Poor is an unpaid body, composed 
of four members elected by the city council for a term of four 
years, the term of one member expiring each year. The board 
elects annually a general agent and a secretary, who receive salaries. 
These paid officials are not chosen from among the members of the 
board, 

The city owns no charitable institutions, and contributes to the 
maintenance of only one private charitable institution, the City 
Hospital. This contribution is $9 per week for each patient who 
is a city charge, and amounted in 1897 to $1,984.33. 

The amount expended in outdoor relief was $9,164.77. 

The city maintains no lodging-house, and cares for “tramps” and 
‘travellers’ at the police station. 

The insane are a city charge, when they have a legal settlement 
in the city. The number of such insane persons on Jan. 1, 1898, 
was 67; and they were maintained at the State Insane Hospitals. 

The city maintains no institutions for children, and places-out 
none in family homes. On Jan. 1, 1898, two children were being 
supported at public expense in private institutions. 

During 1897 two abandoned babies were cared for at the Day 
Nursery, a private institution, at the request of the Poor Depart- 
ment. They were subsequently turned over to the State, and placed- 
out in suitable family homes. 


